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One of the most salient characteristics of the striking personality of 
the junior member for Northampton is his dogged tenacity, which 
never looses grip once taken until the desired object has been 
achieved. Many men will start a new plan with enthusiasm; some 
will pursue an object under difficulties; but few indeed are those 
who persistently labor on in sunshine and storm, through evil report 
and good report, through repeated defeat and weary discouragement, 
as earnest and steady on the last day as on the first, until the goal 
clearly seen at the beginning of the race is reached at its close. The 
few who can do this are the foreordained victors in life’s conflict, for 
neither circumstances nor ordinary human strength can stand against 
their tireless tenacity, or hold out against their unwearied will. 

The question of national taxation was one to which, as a political 
reformer, Mr. Bradlaugh had given much thought. From 1874 
onwards he lectured pretty constantly on it, and drew attention to 
the ‘ Hereditary Pensions” which formed part of the useless expen- 
diture. These he aptly christened ‘‘ Perpetual Pensions”, and it is 
under this title that they have become famous. When he was elected 
to Parliament in 1880, he naturally took up, as a legislator, the ques- 
tion dealt with as an agitator, and on August 24th, 1880, he gave notice 
that early in the following Session he would call attention to the several 
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Perpetual Pensions charged on the Consolidated Fund, and would 
move a resolution. In October he requested his friends throughout 
the country to exert themselves to obtain signatures to petitions 
against these pensions, and on November 28th there appeared in the 
National Reformer from his pen the first of a series of articles dealing 
fully with these unregarded iniquities. These steps, followed up by 
vigorous lectures delivered in every part of the country, started the 
serious agitation against Perpetual Pensions. 

At first, no one took much notice of his attack; it was regarded 
by those in high places as part of the fanatical Radicalism of the 
junior member for Northampton, and as they entertained a strong 
conviction that they would succeed in shutting him out of Parliament 
and would ultimately crush him completely, they troubled themselves 
but little about an agitation that attacked an abuse so hoary that the 
idea of overthrowing it merely provoked a smile of contempt. Who 
was this common man, this shoemakers’ member, that he should dare 
to touch with his profane fingers the sacred hereditary pensions of 
dukes and earls ? 

Meanwhile the articles from the National Reformer had been 
reprinted as a pamphlet, and it sold so largely that a pirated replica 
made its appearance in the book market. The lectures stirred up 
popular feeling, and the possibility of abolishing Perpetual Pensions 
began to be canvassed among Radical working men. Jesolutions 
asking for enquiry were passed in a number of places, and the 
agitation grew steadily through the autumn of 1880, and the winter 
of 1880-1881. Parliament met on January 13th, 1881, and on the 
opening day Mr. Bradlaugh gave the following notices of motion and 
questions : 

‘*For a Select Committee to enquire how far the several Perpetual 
Pensions charged on the Consolidated Fund, and also such Perpetual 
Pensions as have hitherto been annually voted or paid, ought to be 
continued, having due regard to any just claims of the several recipients, 
and to economy in the public expenditure. 

“To ask the Secretary of the Treasury how many and which of the 
Perpetual Pensions are actually paid to other persons than the persons named 
as the recipients in the Finance Accounts, and in each such case to whom the 
said several pensions are now really paid; also the precise amount or 
amounts now standing in the names of trustees applicable to the payment 
of £19,000 a year to the Duke of Richmond, the names of the existing 
trustees, what documents exist relating to the trust, whether any, and 
what, declaration of trust has been executed by the present trustees, and 
whether there is any objection to lay such documents on the table of the 
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House; also the precise amount or amounts now standing in the names of 
trustees applicable to the payment of £6,870 a year to the Duke of Grafton, 
the names of the existing trustees, what documents exist relating to the 
trust, whether any, and what, declaration of trust has been executed by 
the present trustees, and whether there is any objection to lay such 
documents on the table of the House.” 


There was a great deal of objection to do anything of the kind, 
it and the questions were regarded as a most impertinent interference 
with the privilege of noble families to live on the public purse. But 
as the very first report of the Petition Committee of the House 
contained a list of 167 petitions for enquiry, signed by 54,656 persons; 
as the second report showed 274 petitions with 91,770 signatures; as 
the third showed 388 petitions with 124,880 signatures; and as reso- 
lutions poured in on members of Parliament, the Government bent 
to the storm, and a return was issued in February answering the 
questions asked. March 15th was fixed for the discussion of the 
motion for the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire into 
the whole subject of Perpetual Pensions, and before that date there 
had been presented to the House 848 petitions in support of enquiry, 
bearing no less than 251,332 signatures. (The total number of 
petitions presented during this Session was 1,012—Mr. Bradlaugh 
had asked for 1,000—with 277,430 signatures, and in the collection of 
these not one halfpenny of expense was incurred beyond the cost 
of the paper and the printed headings.) 





Meanwhile the Pensioners and their friends had become thoroughly 
alarmed, and the most desperate efforts were made to close Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s mouth, by ejecting him from his seat in Parliament on 
the ground that his affirmation on taking it was bad in law, and by 
harassing him with suits for not taking an oath which Parliament 
had prevented him from taking. On March 11th Mr. Gorst, after 
earnest consultation with Lord Randolph Churchill, gave notice of 
a motion on the 14th to issue a new writ for the borough of North- 
ampton on the ground that the seat was vacant in consequence of 
Mr. Bradlaugh not having taken the oath. This final attempt to 
close his mouth ere his motion for a Select Committee came on met 
with deserved failure; but when on March 15th Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opportunity came, his leader, Mr. Gladstone, made an urgent appeal 
to him to give way to the convenience of the Government, so that 
the necessary votes in Supply might be taken before the close of the 
of the financial year. He reluctantly consented, on the understanding 
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that an early day after Easter should be given him in exchange for 
the opportunity he resigned. But ere Easter came his enemies were 
for the moment triumphant; the Court of Appeal had decided that 
his affirmation was bad in law; his seat was vacated; another election 
was ordered; on April 9th he was elected after a bitter contest; but 
when on April 26th he went to the House to take his seat, Sir Stafford 
Northcote objected to his being allowed to take the oath, and carried 
a motion forbidding him to do so by a majority of 33. It is 
unnecessary here to follow further the details of the long and 
apparently hopeless struggle waged by one man from 1881 to 1886 
against the House of Commons. Suffice it to say, that through those 
years he steadily kept alive the agitation against Perpetual Pensions. 
And when on January 13th, 1886, elected for the fifth time, Mr. 
Bradlaugh took his seat, he was ready to renew the struggle in 
Parliament, and the following day saw a letter in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, asking for particulars as to the various 
commutations of Perpetual Pensions that had been carried out since 
January Ist, 1881. For the Pensioners had, during Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
exclusion from Parliament, made the best use of their time. They 
began to realise that he was a really formidable enemy, and as no 
other member of Parliament had cared to face the social disapproval 
certain to follow an attack on the noble Pensioners, they had had 
everything their own way, and had mulcted the nation to the amount 
of £463,478 17s. 6d., as compensation for giving up their right to live 
openly on it in perpetuity. How they must have chuckled in their 
sleeves at the folly of a nation which allowed itself to be fined to this 
extent as a punishment for allowing one of its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives to be unjustly deprived of his right to sit in Parliament. 
For be it noted that this shameful robbery was perpetrated while the 
junior member for Northampton was forcibly kept out of the House 
of Commons, and that in the first Session that he occupied his seat he 
obtained a promise from the Government that no further commutations 
should be permitted until the House had expressed its views on the 
question. 

On January 24th Mr. Bradlaugh gave notice that he would move 
for a return ‘‘showing the various hereditary pensions which have 
been commuted since the Ist January, 1881, together with the 
amounts of commutation money paid in each case, and the names and 
addresses of the several individuals to whom commutation money was 
actually paid, and whether any, and what, amounts dependent on 
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the specific annual vote of the House of Commons have, since 1st 
January, 1881, been commuted as pensions in perpetuity, and if yes, 
under what authority such commutation has taken place’. On 
February 23rd Mr. Bradlaugh gave notice of some additional 
questions, and also replaced on the paper his notice of motion of 
January 13th, 1881, with the addendum: ‘‘and also to enquire into 
the circumstances of the commutation of any perpetual pensions 
which have been commuted since the lst of January, 1881”. <A 
return of the commutations made was issued in February, and printed 
in the National Reformer for March 7th and 14th, but he still pressed 
for further information, noting in the National Reformer for March 
7th, 1886: “It is clear that I am to have considerable difficulty in 
extorting the necessary information ; but I shall persevere’’. In the 
ballot, he obtained May 24th for his motion for a Committee of 
Enquiry, but lost his night in consequence of the Government taking 
the whole time of the House. Undaunted, he again balloted for a 
place, and obtained June 28th for his motion, but Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government fell, and the end of June saw the country in the throes 
of a general election. ‘I trust,” said he serenely, in the National 
Reformer of July 4th, ‘‘to have an early occasion of bringing the 
matter before the House in the next Parliament ”’. 

At the general election, the promise to support Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
motion for a Select Committee was made a test of Radical candidates, 
and many Liberals and some Conservatives promised to vote for 
enquiry. In the short autumn Session of 1886, it might well have 
been supposed that nothing could be done, but Mr. Bradlaugh having 
secured a day for the discussion of his motion for the appointment of 
a Committee, he used this advantage to obtain from the Government 
a renewal of the promise that no pension should be commuted until 
the motion was brought on, and scored his first real success by 
obtaining the further promise that if he brought on his motion again 
in the following Session the Government would grant the Committee 
he asked for. By the irony of fate this concession was made by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who stated that ‘‘a great deal of public attention 
had been, by the efforts of the hon. member, drawn to the general 
question of pensions ”’. 

Success, at least so far as inquiry was concerned, was now within 
measurable distance, and when Parliament met in January, 1887, the old 
notice promptly reappeared on the paper. The Government at once 
(January 28th) consented to the appointment of the Select Committee, 
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and on February 7th the following members were nominated: A. J. 
Mundella, Sir R. Webster, E. Russell, J. Stuart, M. Biddulph, G. N. 
Curzon, T. Salt, E. Whitley, L. J. Jennings, Sir A. Rollitt, J. R. 
Mowbray, W. Lowther, B. Roberts, G. Vernon, A. O’Connor, P. 
A. Chance, C. Bradlaugh. On March 8th a paper was issued, giving 
a list of the Perpetual Pensions in existence on January Ist, 1881. 
Of these the following are the most noteworthy : 


Representatives of Lord Amherst.—£3,000. Granted by George III. for 
‘eminent services”’ in America and Canada. Commuted for £80,835, 
at 26°945 years’ purchase. 

Earl of Bath.—£1,200. Granted by Charles II. in 1674, ‘‘in consideration 
of the great and eminent services done to Charles II. and his late 
royal father, Charles I., by the said John, Earl of Bath, and his 
father, Sir Bevill Grenville, who died at the battle of Landsdowne in 
defence of the Crown, against the rebels”. Commuted for £32,334, 
at 26°945 years’ purchase. 

Viscount Exmouth.—£2,000. Granted by Regent under George III. for 
‘* distinguished services’ in naval warfare. Still being paid. 

Duke of Marlborough.—£4,000. Granted by Anne ‘‘in consideration of the 
great and eminent services performed by John, Duke of Marlborough, 
in the first year of her reign, as well as by his prudent negociations as 
her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the Hague, as by his valor and good. 
conduct in the command of the confederate armies abroad”. Com- 
muted for £107,780, at 26°945 years’ purchase. 

Earl Nelson.—£5,000. Granted by George III. for ‘‘ eminent and signal 
services performed by the late Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson”’. 
Still being paid. 

Heirs and descendants of William Penn.—£4,000. Granted by George ITI. 
“*It is recited in the Act 30 Geo. IIL, cap. 46, that King Charles IT. 
by Letters Patent granted to William Penn, Esquire, his heirs, and 
assigns, all that tract of land in North America, now or late called the 
Province or State of Pennsylvania. It is recited that all the estates, 
rights, and interests which were comprised in the said patent have 
become vested in John Penn, of Stoke Pogis, in the County of Bucks, 
Esquire, and John Penn, of Wimpole Street, in the parish of Saint 
Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, and their descendants, 
with several remainders over in the proportion of three-fourths to John 
Penn, of Stoke Pogis, and one-fourth to John Penn, of Wimpole Street. 
It is recited that by an Act of the State of Pennsylvania, passed on the 
27th November, 1779, it was enacted that all the estate whereof the 
heirs and devisees, grantees, and others claiming as proprietaries of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, stood seized, or to which they were entitled 
on the 4th of July, 1776, of, in, or to the soil and land within the said 
province, under the provisions of the said charter or grant of the Crown 
to the said William Penn and his heirs, should be vested in the Com- 
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monwealth of Pennsylvania for the use and benefit of the citizens 
thereof, subject to the disposal of the then present or any future 
legislature of the said Commonwealth; and that it was thereby 
enacted (amongst other things) that the sum of £130,000 should be 
paid to the devisees and legatees of Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, 
Esquires, deceased, then late proprietaries of Pennsylvania respectively, 
and to the widow and relict of the said Thomas Penn, in proportions 
thereafter to be ascertained. It is stated that in consideration of the 
great extent of the losses above recited, and of the meritorious services 
of the said William Penn, it is worthy of the King’s royal munificence, 
and of the liberality of the British nation, that a further provision 
should be made for the descendants of the said William Penn, and that 
the House of Commons has for that purpose resolved that the annual 
sum of £4,000 be granted out of the Consolidated Fund to the heirs 
and descendants of the said William Penn. The pension of £4,000 a 
year for ever was granted to certain trustees in trust as to three-fourths 
for John Penn, of Stoke Pogis, and his descendants, and as to one- 
fourth for John Penn, of Wimpole Street, and his descendants,”’ Com- 
muted for £107,780, at 26:945 years’ purchase. 

Lord Rodney.—£2,000. Granted by George III. to George Brydges 
Rodney, then Lord Rodney, for ‘‘eminent services”. Still being 
paid. 

Duke of Schomberg.—£984. ‘* The Letters Patent of 29th June, 1715 recite 
that an Act had lately been passed in Parliament, intituled ‘An Act to 
enable his Majesty to grant Letters Patent to supply a defect in a 
grant made by his Majesty King William the Third, unto Maynhard, 
Duke of Schomberg and Leinster, of the annual sum of £4,000 out of 
the revenues of the Post Office, until the sum of £100,000 be paid’. 
Grant to Maynhard, Duke of Schomberg and Leinster, and the heirs 
male of his body, and, for want of such issue, to the heirs of the body 
of the said Duke, and, in default of such issue, to the right heirs of the 
said Duke. The Act 1 Geo. I., No. 78, recites that: ‘Their late 
Majesties King William and Queen Mary, taking into their princely 
consideration, soon after their accession to the Crown of England, the 
great and faithfull services performed to them and these kingdoms by 
the then Mareschall Frederick Duke of Schonburg, then Master- 
General of their Ordnance and Captain-General of their Land Forces 
(since deceased); and more especially reflecting upon his most prudent 
conduct under them, not only in the hazardous attempt which they 
had made into this kingdom for redeeming the same from Popery and 
arbitrary power, but also in his continued endeavors to serve them in 
order to the compleating a prosperous, happy, and settled condition of 
affaires in their kingdoms, and considering the great losses he had 
sustained on account of professing the Protestant religion, by the 
confiscation of his lands and possessions, and loss of his places and 
imployments in France, and by the destruction of his castles, lands, 
and territories in the County Palatine of the Rhine in Germany, and 
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for other great and weighty considerations, being disposed to conferr 
upon the said late Duke and his posterity a reward for his merritts 
which might create a lasting remembrance of the gracious sense they 
had of his services before-mentioned; did fully resolve and determine 
to bestow upon the said late Duke, or trustees by his nomination, the 
full sume of one hundred thousand pounds of lawfull English money, 
to be paid out of the treasure which was or should be in the receipt of 
their Exchequer, by certain proportions and at certain daies or times 
long since past, which sume was to be laid out in the purchasing of 
lands of inheritance that were to be settled in trustees and their heires, 
so as that the profitts thereof might be enjoyed by the said Frederick 
Duke of Schonburg during his life, and after his decease by Charles, 
one of the sons of the said Duke (who was afterwards Duke of Schon- 
burg), and the heires male of the body of the said Charles; and for 
default of such issue, then by Maynhard, now Duke of Schonburg and 
Leinster, another son of the said Duke Frederick, and the heires male 
of the body of the said Maynhard lawfully begotten or to be begotten, 
and for default of such issue then by the heires male of the body of 
the said late Duke Frederick lawfully begotten or to be begotten; and 
for default of such issue, then by the right heires of the said late Duke 
Frederick for ever.” Commuted for £7,113 8s, 8d., at 26945 years’ 
purchase. 


Earl of Kinnoul.—£676 4s. Granted by Charles II. ‘These Letters Patent 


of 19th July, 1673, recite some earlier Letters Patent, formerly granted 
by Charles I. to James, Earl of Carlisle, since deceased, and his heirs, 
from whom William, Earl of Kinnoul, and his heirs, had derived to 
himself a title, claim, and interest in the Caribean Islands and other 
islands mentioned in the same Letters Patent; recite an agreement 
with the Earl of Kinnoul for the surrender of his title; recite an Order 
in Council of 13th June, 1663, directing the payment to the Earl of 
Kinnoul for £500 a year for seven years, and thenceforward to the said 
Earl and his heirs, £1,000 a year for ever out of the King’s Revenue of 
4} per cent. at Barbadoes; recite the non-payment of the sums granted 
by the Order in Council; reserve the consideration of the payment of 
the arrears due, but direct that there be paid to the said William, Earl 
of Kinnoul, the sum of £600 per annum for five years, and that at the 
expiration thereof the full sum of £1,000 per annum be duly paid unto 
him and his heirs for ever.””’ Commuted for £15,220 4s., at 26°945 
years’ purchase. 


Duke of Grafton.—£843. Granted by Charles II. ‘‘It is recited in the 


Act, 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 34, that the office of Receiver General and 
Controller of the Seals of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas was, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, dated the 30th of 
April, in the 25th year of King Charles the Second, granted to Henry, 
Earl of Euston, afterwards Duke of Grafton, in tail male. It is recited 
that by the Act, 6 Geo. IV., cap. 89, it was recited that the office in 
question was then held by a person entitled thereto under the said 
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Sir 


grant, and that under the provisions of the last-named Act the Treasury 
had agreed with the late and ‘‘ present”? Duke of Grafton to purchase 
the said office for an annuity of £843, payable to the Duke of Grafton. 
A pension of £843 a year is granted, payable to the ‘‘ present”? Duke 
of Grafton during his life, and at his decease to be continued from time 
to time to such person or persons as would have been entitled to the 
fees, profits, and advantages of the said office of Receiver General and 
Controller of the Seal of the said Courts under the Letters Patent 
recited above, if the same had not been abolished by the Act first above 
quoted.” Commuted for £22,714 12s, 8d., at 26:945 years’ purchase. 
E. Mostyn, £786 18s. 8d. Sir Wm. Eden, £786 18s, 8d.—Granted by 
7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vict., cap. 30. ‘‘ These pensions were granted by the 
Treasury under the provisions of Section 26 of the Act, 1 Vict., cap. 30, 
to the joint holders of the office of Custos Brevium of the Court of 
Common Pleas, which was abolished by that Act. They consist of the 
following separate allowances, viz :—For loss of office of Custos Brevium 
(1838), £606 10s.; for loss of appointment of Clerk of the Juries (1845), 
£60; for loss of appointment of Second Prothonotary (1855), £805; 
for loss of appointment of Second Secondary (1861), £102 7s. 6d. 
Total, £1,573 17s. 6d. By Letters Patent, dated the 14th of December, 
in the 29th year of the reign of King Charles the Second, the office of 
Custos Brevium of the Court of Common Pleas was granted, subject to 
certain life estates then subsisting, to the Earl and Countess of Lich- 
field for their lives, and to the issue of the Countess in tail. At the 
time of the grant of the pension of £606 10s. in 1838, the joint holders 
of the office were, as to one-half, Sir E. Mostyn; as to one quarter, 
Sir W. Eden; and as to the remaining quarter, Mr. C. Browning. In 
1865, on the death of Mr. Browning, Sir W. Eden became entitled 
to his share.” The two commuted for £42,203 18s. 4d., at 26°6858 
years’ purchase. 


Twelve smaller pensions follow, but among them is the following, 


which seems specially scandalous, having been created during the 
present reign as compensation for the abolition of a useless office, and 
then treated as a hereditary pension. 


Hereditary Chief Proclamator and Usher, G. H. W. Heneage.—£588 6s. 94. 


‘*The offices of Hereditary Chief Proclamator, Court of Common Pleas, 
and Hereditary Chief Usher, Court of Exchequer, were abolished by 
the Act 15 and 16 Vic., cap. 73, of which section 22 enacted that a 
fit and proper compensation should be awarded to G. H. W. Heneage, 
Esq., the holder of the two offices, during his life, and after his death 
to such person or persons as would have been entitled to hold such 
offices, or either of them, upon satisfactory proof of his, her, or their 
being so entitled, by the payment of such annual sum as the Lords 
of the Treasury might find to be a fair and reasonable compensation 
(taking into consideration the profits of the last 30 years) for the loss 
of right of appointing certain officers in the Courts of Common Pleas 
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and Exchequer. Under this section a pension of £588 6s. 9d. a year 
was awarded to Mr. G. H. W. Heneage. On his death, in 1876, the 
Treasury, was advised that the pension was properly payable to his 
son, Mr. Clement Walker Heneage. Subsequently, in 1885, the 
Treasury was advised that the pension might properly be redeemed on 
the basis of a perpetuity.” Commuted for £15,852 15s., at 26°945: 
years’ purchase. 

There remain the Clarges pension of £500, commuted for 
£13,472 10s., at the usual 26-945 years’ purchase, and the Grafton 
and Richmond pensions, of £6,870 and £19,000 respectively, also 
commuted. Of the Clarges pension the Return says: 

“By letters patent, dated the 18th of December, 1676, Charles IT. 
granted to the Duke of Richmond and his heirs a duty of 1s. per 
chaldron on all coals exported from the Tyne and consumed in England. 
In 1799 an annuity of £19,000 was made chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund by way of compensation for, and for the purchase of, this duty, 
popularly known as the Richmond shilling. The Duke’s interest in this 
1s. duty on coals was charged with the payment of £500 a year to Sir 
Thomas Clarges, his heirs and assigns. Under 39 Geo. III., c. 84, this 
annuity was charged upon the gross Customs duties on coal; and 39 and 
40 Geo. III., c. 43, confirmed this arrangement. On the repeal of the 
London port duty on coals, by 1 and 2 Will. IV., c. 16, legislative sanction 
for the continued payment from revenue was accidentally omitted. The 
opinion of the law officers was therefore taken, and they reported that, 
although there existed no power by law to make payment out of any 
branch of revenue, Sir Thomas Clarges’ rights were good, and it was the 
duty of the Government to provide for the pension. The pension was 
accordingly charged to Votes in Supply.” 

The evidence laid before the Select Committee was voluminous, but 
some of it was hard to obtain, the Duke of Richmond being espe- 
cially unwilling to allow the details about the land from which his 
pension comes to be laid before the Committee. In the returns 
annexed to the evidence there is now given, for the first time, a precise 
account and description of all the lands bought out of the invested 
funds—£225,000 in the case of the Duke of Grafton, and £633,000 in 
the case of the Duke of Richmond, with the identification of those 
lands, as subject to the trusts—which secure the annual payments of 
£6,870 to the Duke of Grafton, and £19,000 to the Duke of Richmond. 
On failure of male issue in cither family these lands will revert to the 
nation. Until this investigation, by the Select Committee, it was very 
difficult to identify the lands bought under the Grafton trust, and 
quite impossible to identify the lands held by the Duke of Richmond. 
Roughly speaking these lands are worth one million sterling. By dint 
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of persistency Mr. Bradlaugh succeeded in obtaining all the information 
he desired, and he drew up a draft report to lay before the Committee. 
Three clauses dealing with the Duchy of Cornwall were too much for the 
loyalty of the Committee, and these were rejected, but the remainder 
of the report was adopted, and on July 29th, 1887, it was ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed. This remarkable document 
is as follows : 


‘“‘TuEe SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire how far the several HERE- 
DITARY PENSIONS, ALLOWANCES, and PAYMENTS ought to be con- 
tinued, having due regard to any just claims of the respective recipients, 
and to economy in the Public Expenditure, and further to inquire into 
the circumstances of HEREDITARY PENSIONS, ALLOWANCES, and Pay- 
MENTS which have been commuted since the Ist day of January, 1551 ; 
—Have considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the following REProrT :— 

‘*That pensions, allowances, and payments ought not in future to be 
granted in perpetuity, on the ground that all such grants should be limited 
to the persons actually rendering the services intended to be rewarded by 
such grants, and that such rewards should be wholly or in main part defrayed 
by the generation benefited by the services so recognised. That it is unjust 
that future generations should be burdened with payments to persons who 
have had no share in the original services. 

‘*That offices with salaries and without duties, or with merely nominal 
duties, ought to be abolished. 

‘‘That all existing perpetual pensions, allowances, and payments, and 
all hereditary offices should be determined and abolished. 

‘*That in all such commutations the Lords of the Treasury should take 
into consideration the circumstances of such pension, allowance, or payment, 
and whether or not any real service had been rendered by the original 
grantee, or was now performed by the actual holder of the office. 

‘*That where no service, or merely nominal service, is rendered by the 
holder of an hereditary office, and where no service, or merely nomina 
service, was rendered by the original grantee of the pension, allowance, or 
payment attached to such office, the pension, allowance, or payment shall 
in no case continue beyond the life of the present holder or recipient. 

‘‘That in all cases the method of commutation ought to involve and 
ensure a real and substantial saving to the nation. 

“That the rate of commutation usually adopted, of about 27 years’ 
purchase, is too high. 

‘*That since the Ist January, 1881, 330 pensions, payments, and allow- 
ances, amounting in all to the annual sum of £18,957 9s. Gd., have been 
commuted by the payment of £527,933 18s, 4d., and at rates of commutation 
varying from 10 years to 30 years’ purchase. 

‘*That some of these pensions appear to have been commuted, notwith- 
standing formal objections in writing lodged with the Lords of the Treasury, 
and without sufficient inquiry into the matters stated in such objections.” 
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The rejected clauses related to the £16,216 15s. 1d. now paid as a 
perpetual payment to the Prince of Wales, under an arrangement 
made at the commencement of the reign, and were as follows: 


“That in the case of the commutation of post groats and white rents 
‘the annual payment of a sum of £630 14s. 2d. to the Duchy of Cornwall, 
was by Treasury Minute of 15th February, 1839 (which Minute was laid 
before Parliament pursuant to 1 and 2 Vic., c. 120) directed to cease on the 
April, 1841. That such sum of £630 14s. 2d. has, nevertheless, been since 
continued and is still paid. 

‘That the Lords of the Treasury have not produced, and do not claim to 
possess, any minute or other authority for the continuance of this annual 
payment of £630 14s. 2d. 

‘That the annual payment of £16,216 15s. 1}d. to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall appears to have been fixed in 1838 by the Lords of the Treasury as the 
‘commutation money for the loss of the net income received by the Duchy as 
duties or profits on tin coinage, post groats, and white rents; but it also 
appears that the total net income of the Duchy of Cornwall, from all sources, 
was returned by the Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall in 1838 at 
£11,356, That in the return so showing the net income of the Duchy at 
£11,356 there were included the receipts from tin coinage, post groats, and 
white rents.” 


Mr. Bradlaugh’s contention, clearly put in these clauses, is 
apparently borne out by the evidence, and though negatived by the 
Committee will have to be dealt with by the House. Some curious 
evidence was given as to the old feudal right of butlerage and prisage, 
which forms the only foundation for the pension of £6,870 to the 
Duke of Grafton, and for the £803 like pension added to the income 
of her Majesty as representing the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Thus ends a long, arduous, and at one time apparently hopeless 
fight. No Perpetual Pension will ever again be granted in England. 
All now existing will be abolished, and those for which no service is 
being, or has been rendered, will determine with the lives of their 
present holders. Truly, Northampton may well be thanked, first that 
she chose Charles Bradlaugh for her representative, and secondly that 
she stood so loyally by him through all the years during which his 
enemies and hers deprived him of his constitutional right. 
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attr, Orlestone’s Wlanager; or, Amatenr 
Diplomacy. 
By Fasran Buanp. 


—_——\__>—_—. 


CuartTer VI. 

The spectacle of a young man and a young woman making 
evening assignations—and keeping them—for the purpose of opening 
offices with stolen keys and inspecting other people’s books, is one 
on which the moral writer declines to dwell. Let it be distinctly 
stated, in the baldest possible terms, that Miss Orlestone and Charles 
Oliver were guilty of affording this spectacle to their guardian angels, 
who, poor things, were unable to avoid witnessing these events in all 
their smallest details. 

It is not easy for even a skilled accountant to detect a well 
thought out and systematic fraud in books, and Oliver, whose igno- 
rance of accountancy was stupendous—who clandestinely examined the 
books, with his sweetheart at his elbow—found that his best efforts 
only fogged himself, and brought him no nearer to an exposure of 
Slythe. Still, there were compensations. Miss Orlestone thoroughly 
enjoyed the excitement and risk of these amateur-detective expedi- 
tions, but she was not quite satisfied as to the progress made. 
Inspired by a wholesome dread of untimely discovery, the two 
prepared an ambush with packing cases and books, behind which 
they could retreat if danger threatened. On the third evening they 
met as usual at the street corner—it was a very lonely street—and 
had just entered the outer office, withdrawn the key and closed the 
door, and Oliver was just putting the key into the inner keyhole to 
lock the door when, to his horror, he felt another key inserted in the 
keyhole, and it clashed with his own. He held it fast and immovable 
about an eighth of an inch from his side. The lovers clasped hands, 
rigid with consciousness of the blanching possibilities of the moment. 
They heard Slythe’s voice cursing softly, then he withdrew his key, 
and walked away. They jumped at once to the correct conclusion : 
that he had gone to the nearest street lamp to examine his key. 
Flight by the door was out of the question. Discovery meant the 
abortion of their plans. Without a word, and by one common 
impulse they fled to their ambush, Oliver tumbling over a heap of 
framed texts and barking his shins. They were hidden and had time 
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to settle themselves comfortably before Slythe had finished his second 
tussle with the keyhole. It lasted some minutes, as he started with 
a preconceived notion that the door was locked, and he turned and 
returned the key more than once until he had no clear idea of how 
the lock was when he first attacked it. At last he got it open, and 
came in, cursing. He went straight through into the inner office, 
passing so close to Esther that she smelt his damp broadcloth. 
Outside the rain was coming down by the pailful. He had hardly 
lighted the gas in the sanctum before the outer door was opened by 
a cautious and practised hand, and Revill came in, piloting himself 
through the shop by the light which streamed from the open door 
of the inner office, and from a small square window or peep-hole 
through which Slythe was accustomed to keep a sharp look-out on 
the clerks. This peephole was unglazed, and every word spoken 
within could be heard by the ambushed lovers. 

“Think they’ll come this wet night, old pal?” 

“I hope to God they will. I ought to have been in the chair 
at a mothers’ meeting, but I gave it up te come here—and I do like 
to get something for my sacrifices.” 

‘In the chair! I thought the minister always took that.” 

‘** Well, I’m next door to a minister; I’m a deacon, you know.” 

“And a dam downy deacon you are. Where’s the whisky? I 
say, its jolly cold. Let’s have a fire.” 

‘‘ All serene.” He lighted the gas stove, and then produced a 
stone jar of whisky and some glasses, and several packs of cards, 
and he and Revill sat down and waited for the rest of the party. He 
contrasted humorously with the surroundings; the ‘‘ properties” of 
his sanctimonious part looked very incongruous now that he was 
taking one of his other rdles. He now looked frankly a blackguard, 
and thus was less objectionable than usual. Two sniggering youths 
soon arrived to complete the party. Promising pupils of Slythe’s, 
with great capabilities of vice and meanness, but without the genius 
of hypocrisy and acquisitiveness which had led their teacher to mana- 
gerial fortune. They were the ‘‘Jugginses” mentioned by Revill to 
Oliver. Their manner to Slythe and Revill showed how profoundly 
they respected these 4/as¢ men of the world, and how anxious they 
were to be even as they. 

Slythe opened the proceedings with whiskies round, and after a 
few desultory vulgarities the senior “‘Juggins”’ said: 

‘‘Hadn’t we better commence the flutter?” 
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‘‘Oh, ah!” said Slythe, ‘‘ you’re anxious to begin rooking Revill 
and I.” 

‘“‘R’yer. Nicely we rooked you last time, didn’t we? I’ve been 
stone broke ever since, I know,” said the younger pigeon. 

‘‘Ah, yes! but you cute chaps know the luck doesn’t keep the 
same two nights running. Never mind. I know I have to part 
sooner or later, so here goes. First jack deals.” 

And the game began, and the deal and the whisky went briskly 
round. The four young men were soon enjoying themselves—each 
after his fashion. It isa beautiful provision of nature which allows 
the plucking of pigeons to be, up to a certain point, agreeable to 
all concerned. He who plucks is rendered cheerful by obvious con- 
siderations, and he who is plucked enjoys the pleasures of hope. 
Slythe did not keep his money in a little heap on the table as the 
others did. He put all his winnings in his pocket, and from the same 
source produced his losses; and at first the latter were not small, and 
were loudly deplored by him. In the outer office Esther and her 
lover debated within themselves what to do. After the entry of 
the two interesting strangers Oliver had noted that the key 
was turned in the outer door, and he rightly concluded that no 
more guests were expected. When he heard the first lead called 
he decided that he might safely leave his concealment for a post 
of observation, and they crept out a step at a time. The boards 
creaked, and once Esther knocked down a packet of tracts, but 
dexterously pinned them with her knee against a box, and saved 
them from the resounding flump on which they were bent. Not 
noiselessly, by any means, the two advanced to the peephole, and 
looked in. The players were far too occupied to hear them, for a 
continual fire of weak wit, second-hand and damaged, from the music- 
halls, drowned all smaller sounds. Flight was impossible. They 
could never get out through the dark shop without coming to head- 
long grief over some of the packing cases. The only thing seemed to 
be to stay where they were, hide when the men went away, and then 
make good their escape. But how late would the brutes sit there 
drinking and smoking and talking their vile slang? And how was 
Esther to account for herself at home? The evening drawing- 
classes, which had accounted hitherto for her absences, could not be 
supposed to last till the small hours of the morning. She grew 
feverishly impatient, yet anything, even having to tell her father the 


whole story, seemed better to her than making a futile effort to 
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escape, tumbling into a packing case, and getting up again to the 
tune of the derisive laughter of Slythe and his friends. And her 
father must know anyway. She felt as though she, and she only, were 
in the wrong, and forgot that Slythe might not feel himself in a 
position to report her. Her head was burning, and her hands and 
feet were like ice. She vowed she would never deceive anyone any 
more. Diplomacy in desperation often feels like virtue. Oliver on 
his part swam utterly out of his depth in a sea of indecision, and 
there might have continued but, im vino veritas, and the same may 
with as much or more force be said of whisky. The party of four 
began to grow hilarious, and to show their souls’ linings, and Oliver’s 
face began to burn and his ears to tingle, for Esther’s sake; but as 
their talk was mainly in slang phrases he could only trust, and 
indeed believe, that it would be unintelligible to her, especially as she 
was not looking through the window, and so could not bring eye to 
help ear by watching the expressions of the speakers. Oliver was 
just going to propose a return to their hiding place, when Ashman 
cleared his throat and began telling a pretty little story, whose end 
Oliver knew well enough, and the point of which he knew to be no 
slang, but unmistakable frank Saxon. He wasn’t going to have 
Esther hear that. 

‘Shut up, you beast!” he shouted through the window. Down 
went three glasses of whisky and water, and four men sprang to 
their feet and turned white faces to the door where Oliver stood, 
before the echo of his voice had died away. A look of real terror 
was on Slythe’s face—the abject terror that doesn’t know its own 
source. He stood quite still, staring. The two youths, when they 
saw it was a man, and not, as they had at first supposed, an avenging 
messenger from the God they had been blaspheming, regained a 
certain shrinking self-possession. Revill, as soon as he saw what 
man it was, jerked out a monosyllabic laugh, pocketed his winnings, 
and helped himself to some more whisky. This movement seemed 
to restore to Slythe his power of speech. 

‘‘Leave that alone, Revill,” he said. Then turning fiercely on 
Oliver, ‘‘What the devil are you; doing here? Here Revill, fetch a 
policeman; Ashman and Bignold, help me collar him ; he’s a thief.” 

Oliver looked at Ashman and Bignold. They had not intended 
to touch him before. They wouldn’t have done it for anything now. 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t want to make any unpleasantness,” said the en- 
gaging Ashman. ‘‘I think we'd better go, Bignold. Don’t you?” 
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Bignold said nothing, but he took his hat and stick. Oliver stuod 
back to let them pass. ‘‘Oh, Gawd”, cried Ashman, a moment later, 
with unmistakable earnestness. Ile had blundered against Esther, 
who, recovered from her first shock of surprise, was following her 
lover. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, Miss. Hope you’re not hurt.” 
‘‘ Miss!” echoed Slythe. 

Esther entered the room and looked at him. He simply sat down. 

**Miss Orlestone,’’ he said, in a thin voice made toneless by 
perfect amazement. 

‘Miss Orlestone,” repeated Nevill, bowing as at an introduction ; 
“then I suppose it’s a business meeting, and I'll sling my hook. 
Sorry, I’m sure, to leave such pleasant company.” He smiled cheer- 
fully at Miss Orlestone, following up the smile with a confidential 
wink, which, fortunately for him, was unseen by Oliver. He then 
gave Oliver a semi-secret look of intelligence, and, in his own phrase, 
‘slung his hook”. Then Oliver leaned forward with his hands on 
the table. 

“Now,” he said, looking sternly at Slythe, ‘do you know who 
Tam?” 

**No, I don’t, and I don’t care; but I know you’ve no business 
here.” 

“Look again. Are you sure you’ve never seen me before ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’ve ‘seen you before’. You came in here preten ling 
to be a customer ; spying, I suppose.” 

And even as he spoke Slythe had a flash of enlightenment, and 
knew who this must be; but it was too late, and the knowledge which 
would have been a tremendous weapon two minutes before, was now 
as useless as the knave of clubs he was twiddling between his fingers. 

‘** You were kind enough to give a character of me to Mr. Orlestone. 
I am very happy to be able to return your kindness, and give him a 
character of you; and I have the advantage of you, because I can 
produce witnesses to your character and conduct, whereas you could 
not.” 

Witnesses! That word sent a chill through him, like a cut with 
cold steel, but he decided to ‘ bluff ”’. 

‘* All this about character is neither here nor there. We'll settle 
that some other time. What I’m going to do now is to give 
you in charge for being on these premises ostensibly for a dishonest 
purpose.” 
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Charles Oliver had played the game of brag before. He bluffed 
likewise, with the most perfect assurance, and without the faintest 
hesitation. That is the one fatal mistake, to let your adversary see 
that there is the slightest doubt in your mind whether you'll bluff 
or not. 

“Ah! I can meet you there, too, by giving you in charge for 
falsifying accounts.” 

He held up the office keys, and pointed with them to the safe 
where the books were kept, at the same time smiling a little smile 
of pure nervousness, which to Slythe looked like a smile of pure 
self-confidence. It was not so much a good card, as a lucky one. 
Oliver’s heart beat nineteen to the dozen as he watched its effect on 
Slythe. It was unmistakable. Slythe stepped back: his lips turned 
white and he put his hand to his mouth. He felt that he had lost. 
Oliver’s heart gave a jump. He knew that he was certain of the 
game. 

‘* What do you know about it.” The fool had lost his head and 
so blundered into what was half an admission. 

“‘T know al/ about it,’ lied Oliver, ‘and I hold you under my 
thumb, Mr. Slythe.” 

“We'll lay the matter before Mr. Orlestone, to-morrow.’ The 
manager spoke in as managerial a way as he could manage. 

‘You need not try that game, Mr. Slythe; is it likely I shall let 
you out of my sight ?” 

Slythe did not answer. He was thinking of the old lady in the 
Brixton villa, who believed in him—like a good many other people— 
and who, alone of all the people he knew, loved him. In that instant 
he got as near remorse as a nature like his can ever get. There was 
a long silence. He looked at Oliver, and saw contemptuous satis- 
faction at his abasement. At Esther: a certain thoughtfulness, and 
something like pity for him. ‘My mother,” he began, almost 
involuntarily, as he looked at the girl’s eyes, 

‘‘ And my father,” said Esther. ‘Oh, Charles, you don’t know 
how fond he has been of this man. How will he ever bear to know 
it.” Turning to Slythe, ‘Is your mother very fond of you?” 

“Yes,” said Slythe, sullenly, and then as if by a sudden impulse, 
he added: ‘‘She is so fond of me that this business will break her 
heart, but of course that doesn’t matter to you. J/y mother’s of no 
consequence to anyone.” 


“‘Any mother is of consequence,” said Esther gently. ‘‘ Couldn’ 
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you—mightn’t we—wouldn’t it be possible to arrange it so that your 
mother and my father should never know?” 

Oliver, who for the last ten minutes had been racking his brains 
to find some arrangements by which justice should be dealt to Slythe 
without introducing Charles Oliver to his future father-in-law as a 
receiver of stolen keys and a secret examiner of books, turned to his 
betrothed with an air of tender deference and attention. 

‘I’m afraid not,” he said. 

“Tf I’d known—— I wish all this were undone,” said Esther 
to him in a whisper. 

“Don’t be distressed, my darling,” said Oliver; ‘wait. It will 
be all right.” 

“Look here,” said Slythe, “ what will satisfy you?” 

‘“You don’t deserve any consideration,” said Oliver; ‘‘and I’m 
putting my head inside the law by compounding a felony. I don’t 
believe you have a mother i 

“Don’t say that,” softly from Esther. 

‘But I know Miss Orlestone has a father, and for his sake I'll 
strain a point. You can go; but first you write a letter resigning 
your position here—you can invent a dying grandmother in Fiji if 
you like—and telling Mr. Orlestone that you lied about me.” 

‘Very well,” said Slythe, quietly; ‘‘I presume if I say that I 
was mistaken about you, that will answer your purpose equally well.” 

He sat down and wrote: 

** Will this suit you?” 

Oliver read it. 

** Perfectly.” 

He tumbled some letters and papers into a black bag, and turned 
to go. He turned back and drank some whisky and water. 

As he passed Esther she impulsively held out her hand, which 
Slythe mechanically took. 

‘*T am so sorry for you’’—she spoke in a very low tone—“‘if you 
really care for your mother 

‘‘Yes, I know,” he interrupted; “thank you.” He threw the 
office keys on the table, and went out. At the door he turned up his 


trousers round the ankle, and put up his umbrella, and went out into 
the rain. 








* % * % * % 
The loss of his manager was a great blow to Mr. Orlestone, but 
as his business steadily improves under the new management, he is 
L2 
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growing inclined to look upon Slythe’s departure as a “merciful 
dispensation”, instead of a ‘fatherly chastening”’, in which latter 
light he at first regarded it. Up to now the flaws in the books have 
not been detected, a fact which soothes Charles Oliver’s vanity. 
Slythe is doing well in Boston, where he and his mother are the 
centre of an admiring circle of serious-minded tradesmen. Slythe, 
before leaving for this paradise, had a parting interview with Revill, 
who was lured thereto by a dinner ‘‘stood”. He saw reason to 
regret his acceptance. Slythe arrived at absolutely correct conclusions, 
from Mr. Revill’s manner, as to Mr. Revill’s share in the late esclandre, 
and expressed his obligation in frank terms, winding up with a 
kicking. 
* * * % % 

And, of course, Esther marries Charles? Well, do people generally 

marry their first love? Some people do!—but not many! 
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Puiosopuy oF Existence BasEp on THE PHASNOMENALITY AND 
ReEvAtTiIviry oF Menta Sensarion.} 





(Continued from page 115.) 

‘“‘ But surely the fact of your own existence is beyond mere infer- 
ence?” 

“That I exist to myself is unquestionable, but it is only by infer- 
ence that I can conclude that I have any real and absolute existence 
observable beyond self.” 

‘How do you infer such existence ?” 

‘From the fact that my thought changes, for as mere phoonomena— 
that is, mere inert pictures or illusory appearances—cannot produce or 
condition other phenomena, therefore from the fact that these mental 
pheenomena do change in the process of thinking I am obliged to 
assume the actual existence of some active basis of thought below 
pheenomena.”’ 

‘¢ And how do you extend the inference beyond yourself?” 

‘‘From a material proplasm of consciousness I argue by analogy 





1 This theory is well-known in the world of thought by the able expositions of 
Dr. Lewins. 
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to a material proplasm of the objects of consciousness, and therefore 
to the existence of a real world and system of worlds which existed 
before man was, and will exist when man is no more. Besides, from 
the fact of my own importance, I infer a powerful beyond as the 
necessary source of my being.” 

“Then, after all, you admit equally with myself the absolute 
existence of matter beyond yourself?” 

‘“‘ Matter is the word which for want of a better I use to describe 
the unknowable noumenon. As for the actual and absolute existence 
of the noumenon, I not only admit it, but inasmuch as I can conceive 
of no possible limit or termination thereto, I believe it to be infinite in 
extension. But this is only conjecture, since even reasoning itself is 
but a mere subjective process of my own ego.’’ 

‘*Then you cannot trust even your reason ?”’ 

‘Certainly, I trust it for everything: but neither I nor anyone 
else can claim for our conclusions or beliefs any absolute or unques- 
tionable authority beyond self, that is in relation to others.” 

“* Why do you ignore the distinction between spiritual and material 
existence, and talk as if there were one only?” 

‘The existence of your so-called ‘spirit’ is the very point in ques- 
tion. I posit one noumenon which for want of a better word I style 
‘matter’ (7.e. ‘something’): you as a Theist posit a second noumenon 
which you term ‘spirit’. Let us define our terms: matter is that 
which manifests itself by means of phenomena, and if your spirit falls 
under this definition then it forms (to us at any rate) no second exist- 
ence, and our difference is but one of words. If not, then I contend 
that there can be no existence without phenomena, or if there were, it 
could never be known beyond itself because lacking the means of 
manifestation. The spirit of personal consciousness of the ego is but 
the manifestation of the noumenon below, to which it is related as 
the gas flame to the gas. Turn off the gas and the flame has ceased 
to exist.” 

‘“‘ But on what ground do you assume one existence only, and why 
do you assume that the noumenon of consciousness is identical with 
the noumenon of the objects of consciousness ? ” 

** Why, indeed, should I go out of my way to assume that it is not? 


Reason demands a basis for all phzenomena, subjective and objective, 
but reason does not demand fwo bases, and if you assume a second it 
is given as a pure theosophical gratuity. The rational conclusion is 
that it is the same noumenon which manifests itself both objectively 
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in brain change and subjectively in thought. I do not regard my 
ego as an absolute or complete existence, but only as a mode of exist- 
ence: the ego is not separate, independent and self-existing, but a 
mere transitory product, wholly dependent on creative forces beyond 
itself. If then, as you also allow, I can only think of self as the mere 
manifestation of the ‘ beyond self’, and therefore identical with it, why 
should I go needlessly and absurdly out of my way to divide the 
unknowable beyond into two parts, which division is as unthinkable 
as it is unwarrantable ? ” 

‘* But why, if you have confessedly only subjective conjecture to 
trust to, acknowledge yourself unable to explain the mystery of exist- 
ence, and have no other reason for inferring the infinity of matter than 
your own allowed ignorance of what is beyond—why negate as 
irrational my idea of a Supreme Being ?”’ 

‘Because the idea as you present it is self-contradictory, and 
therefore absurd. You ask me to believe in one infinite existence— 
which I do—and then talk of other existences outside infinity! If 
you and I and all things sentient or otherwise are included in what 
you term ‘God’, then your God is but the same as my matter; but if, 
as you teach, there be many existences, then no single one can be 
infinite, because it is limited by the others. We both believe in one 
given existence of which we ourselves form part, and I am quite 
justified in supposing that existence to be infinite in extension unless 
you can show just cause for thinking otherwise. But you simply go 
out of your way to suppose a second existence, and that without 
explaining a single problem, but rather complicating the matter, for, 
under pretence of explaining the cause of what you are pleased to call 
‘creation’, you assume the greater mystery of an uncaused creator. 
If you infer this second existence simply as the cause of the first, 
then you are bound also to assume a third as the cause of the second, 
and so on, ad infinitum. But save for such irrational and unnecessary 
inference, you are, I maintain, absolutely limited to the one existence 
of which you yourself form part. Indeed, you are limited, as I have 
argued all along, fo yourself and to the phenomena of your own sub- 
jective consciousness. If, therefore, you can never reach even material 
existence save by inference and conjecture, much less can you ever 
go beyond it; nor, indeed, is there any need that you should go 
beyond that which must itself be to you purely phenomenal and 
relative, and in truth the mere reflex creation of your own 
imagination.” 
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There are some truths which are self-evident, although in many 
ceases their very simplicity may constitute the chief stumbling-block 
to their acceptance, and man will wander through the most complex 
forms of error ere he recognises the plain, simple, and unvarnished 
truth which from the outset lay directly in his path. There is such a 
truth: the very essence of simplicity, and yet most difficult of attain- 
ment. Self=self, vovld tout! The premises are granted by any 
person of average intelligence who gives the matter a moment’s 
consideration, yet the conclusions are shirked, and the hearer, forced 
against himself to grant for the moment a to him obnoxious theory, 
studiously refrains from any practical application thereof, and 
perversely continues to frame his conduct by the same rules, and let 
his thoughts run in the same ruts as before. For, simple as the 
whole matter is, it involves a great change of thought, the whole 
venue of which is turned from object to subject, and it is doubtless 
difficult for the mind trained both in fancied supernaturalism as in 
vulgar realism to suddenly transform itself into the hylo-idealist, and 
to those who persist in mistaking the relative for the absolute it is 
indeed hard to make the matter clear at all, and to avoid apparent 
paradoxes occasioned by this confusion of thought, although even 
from their point of view the matter is simplicity itself. The reflexion 
presented to sight, the sound presented to hearing, the odor presented 
to smell, the flavor presented to taste, and the resistance presented to 
touch, are not objective entities, nor do all put together form such. 
They are mere manifestations (phmnomena) of an entity which is in 
itself unknowable. To illustrate: in speaking of a stone we infer an 
entity. But can we ever really see or become conscious of the entity 
in itself? What is that you see? You see certain form, but form is 
not the stone: you see certain color, but color is not the stone: you 
see certain size, but size is not the stone. If the stone be moved you 
also see certain motion, but motion is not the stone; and when the 
stone falls you hear a certain noise, but noise is not the stone. If 
you apply your tongue to it you taste a certain flavor, or if you apply 
your nose you smell a certain odor, but flavor is not the stone, neither 
is odor. If you lift the stone you feel a certain weight, but weight is 
not the stone; if you put forth your hand you feel resistance to your 
touch, but “resistance” is not the stone; and if the stone be thrown 
at you, though you will certainly feel pain, your pain is not the stone. 


And all these phenomena—form, size, color, motion, noise, taste, 
odor, resistance, weight, and the power of causing pain—all put 
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together form no entity, but are only the manifestations of an 
inferred entity below. The phenomena furnish us with ‘ logical 
proof” of the existence of the entity, which is, however, in itself 
unknowable. Therefore even from the fancied ‘‘ objective” point of 
view we can never get below phenomena to reality, so that dogmatic 
certainty falls, as the house built on the sand, leaving us only logical 
conjecture. Another moment’s thought will complete the proof and 
make it plain that objectivity necessarily is, and must be merged in 
egoistical subjectivity. Sight has no existence beyond the seer, 
hearing beyond the hearer, nor feeling beyond the feeler. For what 
are sight, hearing, taste, smell, or feeling, more than mere nervous 
sensations? Therefore unless nervous sensation can exist beyond or 
apart from the sentient subject, it is obviously a purely subjective 
process (7.¢., a mere internal feeling of the thinking subject itself). 
You see, hear, smell, taste, and handle, and the phenomena produced 
thereby are your own mental perceptions, your own personal 
sensations, which have no existence beyond yourself and of which 
you therefore are the relative creator. That is to say, whatever we 
may infer as the objective cause, all sensation is purely subjective, 
beginning and ending in self. This truism is so simple that it seems 
foolish to enlarge upon that which must be self-evident even to the 
dullest, and yet this is ‘‘hylo-idealism” complete, and utterly 
disposes of all so-called transcendentalism or spiritualism. I am a 
hyloist inasmuch as I believe (by inference) in the omnipotency and 
infinity of fyle (the noumenal reality), but I am an idealist in 
recognising that this belief (inference) is but my own conjecture, and 
that even the ideas of omnipotency and infinity are of my own 
manufacture, so that virtually I can never (never) know any ‘‘ God” 
or existence save self. 

The following comparison will make the matter quite clear: The 
Theist believes in a dual existence (7.e., two absolutes) and thinks that 
he can know both. Doubly wrong. 

The Materialist (so-called ‘‘ Realist”) believes in one absolute 
(right), but thinks that he can have objective knowledge of it (wrong). 

The Hylo-Idealist (Agnostic) in the same manner logically infers 
the existence of one absolute, which however he recognises as being 
in itself (even pheenomenally) unknowable, inasmuch as the ego, living 
on a purely relative plane, cannot transcend itself or reach the 
absolute beyond self. Hervert Courtney. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Tue autumn is already beginning, and soon the winter will be upon 
L us, with its accompanying recurrence of suffering in every great town 
and of well-meant but futile efforts to cope with the distress. So 
helpless is society in the face of foreseen trouble, so incompetent is it 
to solve its own problems, that every year finds it in the same diffi- 
culty, every year leaves it fixed in the same quagmire. In London 
alone, according to the report of the Mansion House Relief Com- 
mittee, ‘the total number of daily applicants for casual labor at all 
the docks may be roughly put down at 20,000”, and of these “ there 
would be from 7,000 to 8,000 men who, having no regular employ- 
ment other than dock labor, daily apply, and apply in vain, for such 
work”. The Committee appointed by the Fabian Society last year 
to investigate and report on the possibility of the ‘ government 
organisation of unemployed labor”, in their very valuable report 
classified the unemployed under the following heads : 


‘© A. Skilled workmen whe are thrown out of employment through some 
temporary interruption of their industries; whether owing to labor 
disputes or to causes beyond the control of the men themselves. 

‘*B. Persons engaged in seasonal trades, which depend (1) upon the 
weather. Sul xre the majority of those engaged in agriculture’ masons, 
bricklayers, hcu.e-painters, and, to some extent, the canal and riverside 
industries. (2) Upon fashion. Such are tailors, dressmakers, hotel waiters, 
and other persons who minister to the wants of the wealthier classes during 
the season in London or at fashionable summer resorts. 


**C. But besides these, there are to be found in our largest towns— 
such as London and Liverpool—a class who may be described as the per- 
manently unemployed. They consist in great part of persons who have 
crowded in from rural districts, attracted by the hope of finding in a large 
town readier employment and a life richer in opportunities for pleasure 
and excitement; some of them again—especially in London—are men who 
have worked at some decaying industry, such as plasterers or watchmakers, 
or those engaged in some branches of sugar-refining, or in some industry 
which has gradually shifted its locality, such as the great London wet 
docks, which have been steadily receding further down the river. To these 
may be added the great residuum from all the industrial classes of the 
community, the men who have failed in life, or who, through feebleness of 
physique, or through want of perseverance or some hereditary incapacity, 
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have not even succeeded in failing: the few who have lost their chance, 
and the many who have never had a chance to lose. 


‘From this great mass of the permanently unemployed the criminal 
classes are recruited: from thence also the dock companies draw, day by 
day, as they require it, their casual labor. Others—to quote from a letter 
addressed by the Rev. C. L. Marson to the Committee—engage in ‘ inter- 
mittent slop-tailoring; or costering tempered with burglary; or packing- 
case making joined with dustmanship and undertaking; or washing, 
mangling, shirt-making, and butterfly-making combined’. By these and 
other miscellaneous occupations—eked out by Mansion House funds and 
other spasmodic tributes of conscience money by the rich—the unemployed 
of our large towns contrive to live a hand-to-mouth existence.” 


Of these three classes, class A may, in a sense, be said to be the one 
most significant of the industrial anarchy of present-day society. For 
here we have men of trained capacity, men whose industrial education 
has rendered them valuable producers of wealth, thrown into a con- 
dition of social uselessness, made burdens on the society they ought 
to enrich. It becomes of serious moment to examine the condition of 
the ‘‘labor-market” as it concerns skilled workmen. 


The ‘Statistical Tables and Report on Trades Unions ’’—the first- 
fruits of the Labor Bureau established by the efforts of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh—enables us to judge of the general state of affairs from 
the figures given of a few selected industries. In the summary table 
dealing with the unemployed in eight trades unions, the percentage 
of unemployed unionists is given for a number of years. In tho 
Engineers the unemployed were in 1886 7-4 per cent; the number 
had not been as high since 1879, and had only been exceeded five 
times since 1851. In the Carpenters and Joiners the percentage was 
7°8; higher than any number previously recorded. In the Steam 
Engine Makers, 5°8; higher than in any previous year except 1879. 
In the Iron Founders, 13-9; this has been exceeded six times since 
1854. In the Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, 22:2; a higher 
figure than any reached before, except 22°3 in 1885. In the Pattern 
Makers, 9°6; higher than any previous year (their figures are only 
given since 1881). In the Blacksmith’s 14-4; higher than any year 
since 1859, except 1885 when the percentage was 15°9. The record 
of the London Compositors shows a regular cycle of depression and 
expansion: from 1848—1863, 6°8 is the highest percentage; from 
1864—1872 the percentages vary from 8°3 to 18-9 in 1870; from 1873 
—18738, they vary from 5-7 to 8:5; from 1877 to 1886, 10°6 is the 
lowest percentage, 14°3 the highest; in 1886 the percentage was 11:2. 
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Turning to the figures which give the actual numbers of the unem- 
ployed in 1886 we have (per month) : 


EMGiMOCTS cecicccevecccccce. 9,859 
Carpenters and Joiners........ 1,947 
Steam Engine makers ....... ‘ 297 
Meee POM. oko cic cvecveess 1,672 


Boiler Makers....cccccercc.s. 6,969 
Pattern. MaAKer <occ.c6sc0ssvewe 123 





DING. oc csccevcesesecns 302 
Compositors (London) ........ 740 (per quarter.) 
14,899 


(Members temporarily incapacitated from sickness are not included 
in this list.) 

There are in the kingdom 252 trades unions; eight of these report 
as unemployed 14,899 of their members. How many of the members 
of the remaining 244 are unemployed, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. But the total number of members of these eight societies is 
130,845. The total number of trades unionists in the kingdom is 
over 600,000. Taking an average, this would give 68,320 trade 
unionists out of employment. How many non-unionist workers are 
out of employment, in addition, we have no means of judging. Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi put the males in receipt of wages (letter to the 
Times, January 13th, 1885) at 8,180,000; calculating an average only 
equal to that of the trade unionists, we should have 931,054 unem- 
ployed males, and this is probably considerably under the mark. Be 
this as it may, the actual figures we possess are sufficient to give rise 
to the gravest reflexion. 

Another sign of suffering is the rise in the number of the paupers. 
In a Parliamentary return on ‘‘ Pauperism and Distress’, March 8th, 
1886, it is remarked that ‘in each week in January the number of 
paupers exceeded that in the corresponding week in each of the four 
preceding years ; but it was considerably less than in the years 1879, 
1880, and 1881”. In judging the value of this remark, it must be 
noted that the severity of the labor test has been much increased. 
For instance, in some of the metropolitan unions, ‘ skilled artisans, 
mechanics, clerks, and shop assistants, were asked to break from 
seven to nine bushels of stone for a reward varying from 4d. in 
money, 4d. in groceries, and 2 lbs. of bread, to 9d. in money and 2 lbs. 
of bread” (‘‘ Facts about the Unemployed ’’). And when it is remem- 
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bered that to this miserable remuneration is added the destruction to 
delicate fingers resultant from this form of ‘hard labor”, it is not 
difficult to understand that no skilled workman will become “a 
pauper” save under stress of direst need. 

The report on Pauperism above quoted says: 


‘‘The replies which the Board have received from the boards of guardians 
and other local authorities show that in several parts of the metropolis, and 
in many of the unions of the provinces, there is unusual distress amongst 
persons above the pauper class. For instance, the guardians of Kensington 
refer to exceptional distress among the class of respectable and willing 
workers, and they say that they have reason to believe that members of this 
class prefer to suffer the severest privations rather than apply for poor law 
relief. At Fulham the medical officers and relieving officers allege that a 
great deal of distress exists in certain poor districts of the union, and the 
guardians say that they themselves know that this is the case. The guardians 
of Hampstead state that they have reason to believe that the distress in 
their parish at the present time is great and quite unusual. The guardians 
of Hackney say that there can be no doubt of the existence of a considerable 
amount of distress in certain districts of the union, but that it is chiefly 
among classes of persons who will not apply to the guardians or their officers 
for relief unless under very extreme circumstances. The guardians of 
Shoreditch are of opinion that while the applications for relief made to 
them do not indicate more than ordinary destitution existing amongst the 
class of persons who readily seek relief from the poor rate, there is an 
exceptional number of struggling poor and persons of the laboring class 
who are in distress, and yet do not seek the relieving officer until actually 
obliged to by acute suffering. The guardians of Camberwell state that a 
large amount of distress prevails among the independent poor. The guar- 
dians of St. Pancras refer to an increase of destitution among the better 
class of workmen, such as mechanics and skilled artisans. The guardians 
of St. Olave’s estimate that in that union there are about 1,100 men out of 
work, of whom from 10 to 15 percent. are artisans, and the remainder 
laborers. The guardians of Bethnal Green state that there is a large 
amount of distress which is not brought under their notice, and that there 
is much distress among the lower middle-class ratepayers. The Holborn 
District Board of Works state that the distress is exceptional. The vestry 
of Rotherhithe state that there is wide-spread distress of an exceptional 
character in the parish, principally among the waterside and dock laborers, 
The Poplar District Board of Works state that they consider the distress 
exceptional among the better class of artisans and the laborers subordinate 
to them.” 


Similar reports were sent in from large provincial towns. 

There is no reason to suppose that the winter which lies before 
us will be less marked by suffering than those of 1885-1886, and 
of 1886-1887. An investigation lately made as to the number of the 
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unemployed in certain districts of the metropolis has not yet seen 
the light, the most curious delay in its publication having arisen 
But there is plenty of unofficial information as to the extent of the 
distress, and it is impossible to look forward to the coming winter 
without dread. I am not sanguine enough to hope that any effective 
measures will be taken, or indeed any immediate measures at all 
unless the sufferers draw attention to their condition by rioting. But 
it may be possible to arouse a few to a sense of the situation, and 
through them to gradually influence public opinion. 

There are three ways in which this distress may be met: by 
charity; by private voluntary effort to give employment; by legis- 
lative measures and organised effort. 


Cuarity.—It is not too much to say that charity creates more evil 
than it removes, and that it ought never to be resorted to save as a 
temporary remedy to relieve a temporary and unforeseen pressure. 
To look to it as a permanent factor in social life, as a means of 
meeting constantly recurring needs, is to despair of society. Charity 
may be sometimes a necessary medicine when society is suffering from 
disease, but it is a drug not a food-stuff, and ought to be recognised 
assuch. As the Fabian Report well puts it: 


“ Almsgiving of whatever kind—crude, spasmodic and ill-directed as 
t generally is—produces all the evil effects of gambling or lotteries upon a 
race too little inclined by training and hereditary influences to hard work. 
At the best the promiscuous distillation of half-crowns is but a subtle form 
of self-indulgence on the part of the donors; who wish only to satisfy 
their impulses by giving, careless of the effect of their gifts,” 


The most shameless beggar, not the greatest sufferer, is the 
person relieved by charity, and the dependence on casual benefac- 
tions, the Micawber-like waiting-for-something-to-turn-up habit which 
is generated by it, strike at the self-reliance which is the backbone 
of healthy humanity. We have hereditary paupers at each end 
of our social scale, corrupting the society on which they live, and it 
is not by recruiting this class that social evils can be cured. Our 
aim must be to bring about a social state in which certainty of 
remunerative employment is secured to everybody who is willing to 
honestly work for his (his=his or her) living, to bind together labor 
and the reward of labor, and to leave the healthy adult, who will 
not work, to starve until he mends his ways. Sickness and old age 
should be provided for by insurance, not by charity ; while the cost 
of supporting children, being borne by each generation in turn, 
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would be merely a debt incurred by each in childhood and discharged 
in maturity. 

PRIVATE VOLUNTARY EFFORT TO GIVE EMPLOYMENT.—When the 
numbers of the unemployed, and when the perennial character of the 
want of employment, are realised, it is difficult to regard with 
seriousness the proposal to rely on private voluntary effort for the cure 
of the evil. The existence of the unemployed class is the direct result 
of our voluntary private efforts, of the division of society into propertied 
idlers and unpropertied workers, of the dependence of the worker on 
others for permission to earn his living by utilising some of their 
material. If the employing class saw that they could profitably 
utilise the labor which is begging to be hired they would at once 
purchase it, not for the sake of ‘‘ giving employment” but for the 
sake of adding to their accumulated wealth. There is, indeed, one 
way in which private voluntary effort has been exerted during the 
last two winters in the form of giving employment. Certain great 
landowners have taken advantage of the condition of the labor-market 
to pose as public benefactors while reaping large private benefactions. 
They have taken on numbers of men as unskilled laborers to lay out 
their grounds and to improve their properties in various ways; as 
they were generously ‘finding employment” for them they could not 
of course, be expected to pay any higher wage than the parish would 
give on relief works, and they consequently secured the improvement 
of their properties at a much lower expenditure than they would 
normally have been compelled to incur, exploiting the workman the 
more remorselessly as-his need placed him the more helplessly in their 
power. 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES AND ORGANISED EFFoRT.—If charity and 
voluntary effort are alike foredoomed to failure, we must either fall 
back on legislation and organised action or commit that greatest of 
crimes, to ‘‘despair of the Republic’’. Granted that the question is 
a complex one and is surrounded by difficulties, nothing remains for 
us but to face the difficulties and to bring our best efforts to bear in 
unravelling the complexity. Granted also that nothing short of 
Socialism will permanently solve the labor problem, yet transitional 
measures must be adopted to cope with the present distress and to 
smooth the way for further change. The following suggestions are 
not put forward as unassailable; they are only put forward for 
discussion, for criticism, for amendment. 

As Government departments already existing can be reached by 
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legislation more readily than private industries, it will be well to 
begin upon them and regulate them in the general interest. Their 
condition will inevitably react to some extent on privately conducted 
enterprises, and they will at least serve, when well administered, to 
arouse discontent with private employers. 


An eight hours day should be the legal day in every Government 
employment, and all overtime should be forbidden. Nominally eight 
hours is the recognised day in many Government departments at the 
present time, and this will facilitate its enforcement in all. 


The highest wage given in the labor-market for each form of 
labor should be the wage given in all Government departments. 
When technical schools have been at work for some years, passage 
through those schools should be an invariable preliminary to the 
admission to Government employment in the skilled branches of 
industry. The abolition of sinecures and the reduction of the salaries 
of all the higher officials would lessen the cost of the departments, 
despite the increase of the wage of the manual workers. 


No Government work should be given out to contractors; it should 
all be executed in Government buildings and under the immediate 
direction of Government officials, who should be held personally 
responsible for the effective discharge of the work carried on under 
their direction. The following extract from the Fabian Report shows 
at once how Government work ought, and ought not, to be done. It 
relates to the Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico: 

‘*The 800 or 1,200 women who work in the Factory enjoy the best 
ventilation and the best sanitary conditions, and have until recently enjoyed 
the highest wages in the trade. Fora popular government is compelled to 
acknowledge its moral obligation to those whom it employs. But a new 
manager was appointed to the Factory, who contrived to effect various 
economies by successive reductions in the prices paid for piece-work. And 
within the last few months some hundreds of women have been dismissed, 
ostensibly for want of work. It appears, however, that it had come to the 
knowledge of the authorities that, whilst they were paying the workwomen 
at the rate of 2s. 2d. for a soldier’s coat, and providing houseroom as well, 
a private association in London was actually undertaking the same work 
for the Government at a lower price, viz., 1s. 10d., and, in addition, 
relieving the Department of the cost of providing workrooms, whilst pro- 
portionately reducing the wages of the workwomen. It appeared also that 


private contractors at Newcastle and Limerick and elsewhere paid as little 
as ls. 1d. or even 11d. for the same work. In the result, however, a strong 


union of the women has been formed, and we understand that the Govern- 
ment has yielded to the pressure applied to them.” 
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No dismissals of regular workmen from Government employment 
should be made except for bad work or for similar cause. It might 
occasionally happen that sudden stress of work might necessitate the 
temporary engagement of extra workmen, but it is difficult to believe 
that reasonable foresight might not so arrange the production of 
goods as to prevent the alternate strain and collapse that now 
characterise Government productive industries. And there is no 
reason, save prejudice, why the Government should not take 
contracts from private persons, and why it should not further 
utilise its immense resources to fill Government stores with goods to 
be sold at the lowest prices compatible with the highest market rate 
of wage to all who desired to buy. 

These measures would not touch classes B and C of the unem- 
ployed, but they would very largely diminish class A, partly by 
absorbing more skilled workmen into Government employment and 
partly by preventing the fluctuations which now often arise from the 
sudden discharge of skilled workmen at one time, and the equally 
sudden demand for them at another. Here again I may quote from 
the Fabian Report on the one Government department which at the 
present time is fairly well organised, as an example of the way in 
which ‘continuity of employment” may be secured by a Government 
department without unreasonable expenditure : 

‘¢The Postmaster-General is probably the largest employer of labor in 
England. His business fluctuates from season to season, and shifts in 
volume from place to place. If it were carried on by a multitude of 
private employers there would be dismissals here and fresh engagements 
there, want of work at Liverpool or Leeds and pressure at Southport or 
Scarborough. But the Post Office never dismisses its staff from lack of 
business. The unity of control enables it to shift its labor where it is 
wanted, to the great consequent gain in security and well-being of its 
servants.” 

Passing away from Government departments, the next matter 
touched by legislation might be the enforcement of an eight hours 
working day on all associations which enjoy any form of monopoly, 
such as railway and tramway companies, as well as those which 
supply water, gas, etc. There are 346,426 men employed on the 
railways, and they work from eight to fourteen hours a day for ordi- 
nary wage, overtime being paid for at a higher rate. The cutting 
down of the working day and the forbiddal of overtime would neces- 
sitate the employment of a large number of additional men, and 
would thus absorb many of the now unemployed. Tramway servants 
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work from ten to sixteen hours a day, and a similar regulation would 
cause another draft on those now seeking work. 


The further extension of the eight hours day to all forms of hired 
labor would probably meet with considerable resistance, but as public 
education progresses we may hope to see an amendment of the 
Factory and Shop Acts which will render eight hours the universal 
working-day for wage, and thus bestow the blessing of leisure and 
health on the millions now crushed by overwork, while bestowing the 
blessing of labor on those now unemployed. 


There remains the direct employment by public authorities of 
workers now unemployed, and as this immediately touches classes 
B and OC, it is of the most pressing importance. The general rules 
which should be observed in such employment are that the work 
should mainly be such as requires unskilled labor, should be distinctly 
and in most cases permanently useful, and should be paid for at the 
full ordinary rates. The work should be initiated, carried on, and 
controlled, by the representative authorities of the locality in which it 
is performed. These authorities should not place the work in the 
hands of contractors, nor should they be supplanted by the central 
Government of the country. The work should be in the hands of those 
who represent the inhabitants of the locality in which the work is 
performed, the only assistance needed from the central Executive 
being the guaranteeing of loans to be gradually repaid by the locality 
benefited by the work done. 


Here again I may quote the Fabian Report: 


‘*We would remind municipal authorities that they possess or can 
acquire considerable powers for executing public works, such as artisans’ 
dwellings, drainage, water supply, and electric lighting, which they might 
utilise at favorable moments, when they would otherwise have to increase 
their expenditure for poor relief. Such works doubtless involve increased 
taxation, but not less does increased poor-relief, and the former bring 
incalculable counterbalancing benefits, whereas the latter brings only 
indirect evil. The increased pauperism during the winter of 1885-6 probably 
involved an expense of over a quarter of a million from public funds, 
besides at least half as much from quasi-public charities. If only half this 
amount could have been saved by the earlier undertaking of some already 
planned public works, there would have been a considerable social gain, 
even if there were some reasons for deferring the works. And in fact we 
find that municipal bodies have not hesitated to act upon this principle. 
Thus we learn that at Brighton the Town Council made arrangements 
under which upwards of 1,000 men—laborers, bricklayers, painters, masons, 
shoemakers, etc., were employed for a period of some weeks during the 
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past winter in laying out some necessary roads. And at Eastbourne, as 
already mentioned, the Corporation anticipated the time for laying in their 
usual stock of flints for the needful repairs of the roadways, so as to afford 
employment to the numerous bricklayers and painters in the town who 
were out of work. We are informed also that during the past year the 
Mauritius Government has relieved unemployed carpenters and builders by 
expediting the year’s programme of public works. And municipal improve- 
ments generally, when not dependent for their undertaking on the weather, 
may appropriately be made the subject of relief work.” 

In many parts of the country improved harborage is wanted for 
fishermen’s vessels. Elsewhere, a few weeks of drought exhaust the 
‘available water-supply. Here is need for work which thousands are 
ready todo. The drain of agricultural laborers into the towns might 
be checked by placing them on unused but cultivable land, requiring 
perhaps spade labor, and advancing to them such aid as might be 
needed for the cultivation of the land and wage to support them until 
the land became remunerative. Masons, bricklayors, painters, might 
be employed in erecting workmen’s dwellings in towns and villages 
where they are wanted—and what towns and villages are there which 
have no such want? It would probably be too much to suggest that 
municipal stores might be filled with necessaries of life by the labor 
of such workmen as shoemakers, tailors, etc., working in municipal 
factories at their ordinary trades. 

This one thing is clear. Society must deal with the unemployed, 
or the unemployed will deal with Society. Stormier and stormier 
becomes the social outlook, and they at least are not the worst enemies 
of Society who seek to find some way through the breakers by which 
the ship of the commonwealth may pass into quiet waters. 

Annie Besant. 








Comcerning Anterest, 
a 
“Cueerinc to know: cheering to know!” was the comment of the 
legal gentleman to whom Mr. Merdle explained that his pocket 
borough would do its duty by returning an exceptionally dull stepson 
of his to Parliament. In the spirit of the legal gentleman, it may be 
said that it is ‘“‘cheering to know” that in a community continually 
increasing in numbers, Individualism, or the division of the earth 
into private properties, produces quite certainly the following series 
of effects. 1. The appearance and private appropriation of economic 
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rent; and the withdrawal of the old families—who had the first 
choice and appropriated the best bits—from productive work, as head 
landlords subsisting on economic rent. Or, to put it in the terms 
of the street corner hot gospeller of discontent, ignorant of Ricardo, 
but sound as to his main grievance—the division of society into 
drones and workers. 2. The appearance of salaried or feed retainers 
of the landlords, attracted to that position by the offer of greater 
comfort than they could secure either as rent-paying tenants or as 
proprietors of such inferior or remote land as might yet remain 
unappropriated. 3. The appropriation of the entire country; and 
the consequent division of society into a proprietary class and a 
proletariat. All material products the property of the proprietary 
class by virtue of its property in the soil; and the proletariat there- 
fore unable to subsist except by purchasing a portion of such product 
from the proprietors by bodily service. Such bodily service bound 
to include the labor of producing its own price, as well as a gratuitous 
surplus for the benefit of the proprietor, who would otherwise: have 
no inducement to make the bargain. Singular appearance of this 
transaction as a payment from proprietor to proletarian, technically 
called wages. 4. The proletariat class small relatively to the pro- 
prietors, and therefore able to get off with a small surplus, because 
the proprietors are competing for proletarian services. 5. Multipli- 
cation of the proletariat. Proprietors still competing for the services 
of the flower of the proletariat; but the rank and file beginning to 
compete for employment by offering the proprietors a larger surplus, 
to be provided either by accepting as wage a smaller portion of the 
product, or increasing the product by working a longer time each day. 
6. Continued growth of proletariat brings wages below what is 
necessary forcomfort. Discontent among proletariat. The proprietors, 
with a view to concealing the real nature of their position, encourage 
the study of political economy. 7. Increase of population, still 
continuing, brings wages below subsistence point: that is, the average 
lifetime of the wage worker becomes shorter and shorter relatively 
to that of the proprietor. Political economy traces the evil to the 
institution of private property. Political economy instantly con- 
demned as heartless and selfish by the proprietary classes. 8. The 
rank and file of the workers are reduced to a condition in which the 
horrors of civil war are less fearful than the drudgery and despair 
of daily life. Having been educated to believe that the rich pro- 
prietary class produces the wealth; and having witnessed the public 
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disgrace of all who taught the contrary; they naturally conceive 
the idea of robbing the rich: eminent statisticians having pointed 
out to them that they can procure £36 apiece by the process. 
9. Revolution, and grand clearing out of the national pantry and 
wine cellar. Misery having a holiday with civilization to play with. 
Sports on the largest scale: drinking, fighting, rapine, burning, 
insulting, slaughtering; deep, delirious, delightful revenge on the 
tyrants of the day before and on all their hated trappings of art, 
science, literature, and luxury. 10. National cellar and pantry 
exhausted. Machinery of production destroyed. Millions of helpless 
savages dying of starvation among its ruins: the more respectable 
saying “‘ We told you so”: the majority hoping against hope that 
—considering all the money the great financiers and the twenty-eight 
dukes were worth—there must surely be a little more drink left 
somewhere to die comfortably with. 11. Another civilization extinct, 
with its history waiting to take its place with those of Egypt and 
Rome on the shelves of later civilizations. 12. Pre-emption of a 
field on the old site by the founder of such later civilization. 13. 
Repetition of the same cycle of events until the race, by the evolution 
of the social instinct, gradually rises to the level of the bee, and 
socializes its institutions. 

In England at present we are between stages 7 and 8 of this 
recurring cycle. The workers suffer ignorantly, as overdriven beasts 
do: the idlers enjoy ignorantly, like household pets. All the 
thoughtful men are afraid of stage 9. Some are for averting it 
altogether by Socialism, i.¢., by making England the public property 
of the English people. But the more comfortable philosophers are 
trying to persuade themselves that the ninth stage will never come; 
and this they do partly by oultivating their sense of the moral in- 
feriority of the complaining workers and their mouthpieces; partly 
by making the most of proletarian gains and proprietary losses, and 
the least of proprietary gains and proletarian losses; and chiefly by 
trying to prove that the proletariat receive some consideration in 
return for the surplus yielded by them to the proprietors—that, in 
fact, the surplus would be voluntarily paid if the proletariat were 
perfectly free to refuse it. They strenuously oppose all measures 
likely to provide experimental verification for this last theory. 

Method 1, the cultivation of a sense of the moral inferiority of 
the workers and their mouthpieces is part of our daily experience 
in these days of agitation on behalf of labor. We all know the 
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earnest gentlemen who, though unable to contain their indignation 
when a half-educated workman makes a slip in grammar, economics, 
history, figures, or good manners, can yet endure with fortitude the 
most pernicious misrepresentations and misapplications of economic 
doctrine in the debates of the Houses of Parliament, or in the leading 
articles of the capitalist press, from the Zimes downward—or, if you 
prefer it, from the Zimes upward. We know, too, the austere 
moralists who are so shocked at the inaccuracy of the Socialist who 
describes legalized homicide as “murder”, that they forget to chide 
the official gentlemen who, from the Treasury bench, parry incon- 
venient questions by replies which they do not always take the 
trouble to raise to the level of prevarications. We know, too, 
when the winter comes, and the unemployed show their rags, if not 
their teeth, in Trafalgar Square, how the press teems with attacks on 
Socialists in which all pretence of even formal courtesy is abandoned 
—how irritable editors vie with one another in intemperance, in- 
solence, and intolerance, and good-natured ones feel quite friendly 
in merely poohpoohing the sanity and honesty of the opponent of 
preventible misery—how public servants, after heartbreaking evasion 
and delay, return direct and even gross insult to inoffensively worded 
calls upon them to do their duty on behalf of streetsful of starving 
families. Yet no protest comes from the champions of smooth speech : 
nay, heads are wagged in deploring acquiescence by the very men 
who, when a Socialist betrays a little impatience at such treatment, 
cannot find words to express their sense of how unbecoming—how 
injurious to his own cause—how certain to estrange the true friends 
of the workers—are such ebullitions of undisciplined feeling. Is 
it wonderful that the Socialist soon ceases to trouble himself about the 
approval of such critics? Is it altogether his fault when, seeing that 
the shortest way to the confidence of the workers is to get something 
done for them, and that the shortest way to get something done for 
them is to frighten their masters, he gives back insult for insult; cul- 
tivates in turn his sense of his opponents’ moral inferiority ; calls every 
hundred bystanders whom idleness or curiosity attracts to his orations 
‘‘a thousand determined men’; and, having extracted with some 
difficulty a few shillings in bronze coin from them, goes home to plan 
a demonstration that will set his enemies the editors anew to their 
remonstrances, threats, entreaties, and calls for the police? Eventually 
each side, by cultivating a sense of the moral inferiority of the other, 
cultivates also the moral inferiority of which the other is sensible. 
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The sole good of this mischievous reaction is that it effectually pre- 
vents a Socialist leader from making himself and his cause respected 
for any long period if he is more an egotist than a Socialist, or if he 
does not possess a patience, magnanimity, and courage by no means 
common among men whose political bias has been determined by ex- 
ceptional sensitiveness to injustice. If he fails, his shortcoming gives 
fresh matter for those well-to-do censors in whom a copy of Justice or 
the Commonweal induces hypermsthesia to errors of fact and taste, 
whilst a copy of the St. James’s Gazette acts as a perfect anzsthetic. 
Now a censor who primes himself with curari to hear one side, and 
with chloroform to hear the other, may retain the approval of his own 
conscience in the most exquisite degree; but his decision will only 
confirm really earnest Socialists in the opinion that attention to pro- 
prietary class remonstrances is pure waste of time. His prejudice is 
as obvious as that of the man [usually the same man] who explodes 
in generous indignation when he reads in an evening paper of two 
ladies snatched by the action of the Irish Land League from a life of 
elegant opulence to end their days in a workhouse; but who never 
raises the smallest objection to the steady indraft into English work- 
houses of old women whose lives have been a dreary drudgery from 
the day when they were just strong enough to carry the baby 
to the day when they were just weak enough to be not worth 
a drudge’s wage. From these one-eyed philosophers we hear of 
risk and care in their West-end forms only. Of the workman’s 
risk of losing life and limb, moral and physical health, employ- 
ment and its sequel of his wife’s household money at the end 
of the week, or the utility of his skill [by the introduction of 
a machine], we hear nothing: of the capitalist’s risk of suddenly 
having to earn his own living we hear enough and to spare. Even 
the frankest and pleasantest of the comfortable classes are, by their 
very sympathy with their friends, and their association of reduced 
means with stinginess and sordid anxieties, irresistibly predisposed 
to consider an ounce of inconvenience to their own class as a much 
more serious matter than a ton of misery to the more numerous classes 
beneath them. They are conscious of the wretchedness without, much 
as an orthodox Christian is conscious of hell: he assents and looks 
glum when its existence is asserted; but he acts and thinks as if it 
did not matter. 

Those Individualists who, with a certain show of science, seek to 
justify, on the ground of services rendered, the appropriation by the 
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proprietors of huge masses of wealth produced by the proletariat, 
deserve more careful consideration than the mere Pharisees. They 
have no general argument applicable to the total wealth thus appro- 
priated. The part called rent is admittedly not a fair subject of 
private property; but Individualism has not succeeded in producing 
a public body that we dare trust with two hundred millions a year ; 
and so, as De Quincey said, since somebody must get it, why not the 
landlords as well as anyone else? General Walker, in America, urges 
that the population is spread over the globe, and the frontiers of 
civilization advanced by permitting appropriation of land; and he 
thinks that if you put a sufficiently limited construction on the term 
rent, it would not be worth nationalizing. To which it can only be 
replied that the effect of landlord pressure on the British frontier has 
been, especially in Scotland, literally to drive the people into the sea ; 
and that if a reasonable construction be put on the term rent, its 
socialization will at least make all the difference to us between pro- 
ducing from the worst soil in use under the worst practicable circum- 
stances, and producing from the best available soil under the best 
circumstances. On the whole, the private appropriation of the rent 
of land is now defended mainly by force. After nearly a century 
of agitation, the last scruples of the democracy as to resuming 
the land have been removed by Mr. Henry George; and as soon as 
the people are sufficiently organized to make safe arrangements for 
the disposal of the national rent, the landlords must either submit to 
expropriation or appeal to arms, the appeal to reason being already 
decided against them. Their wisest course would be to force the 
question on whilst the democracy is still timid; make a show of 
determined resistance; and then capitulate for as much ‘‘ compensa- 
tion” as they can bluff the democracy into giving them. But if 
they wish to maintain the traditions of their order, they will abstain 
from wisdom, and put the question off until they are too weak to 
make even a show of fighting. When it is forced upon them, they 
will first scold, then threaten, then cringe, and finally succumb 
without sympathy and without pecuniary relief. 

The position of the capitalists who live on interest is far more 
plausible than that of the landlords. Land obviously belongs no 
more to one man than to another, since no man made it. But capital 
is made by men, and may therefore be owned by men. Just so, say 
the capitalists; and if we own the capital, that shows that we made 
it. But it does not follow. The capital they own may have been 
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made by someone else. Nothing is more certain than that the 
capitalist class—the idle holders of shares and mortgages—neither 
do nor ever did make anything. And even were they as indus- 
trious as bees, they could not by their labor increase their capital 
as fast as it actually does increase. Their numbers and the limits to 
the productive capacity of man, prove the physical impossibility of 
such a feat. Again, the conditions they are able to exact for the use 
of their capital require explanation. A man with £100 capital seems 
to be able to purchase machinery with it, and let that machinery on 
hire for £5, £10, or £15 a year, on the extraordinary condition that 
the hirer shall keep the machine perpetually renewed and in repair 
without assistance or abatement of the hire from the owner, whose 
claim is therefore sempiternal. This means plainly that the right 
of taking £5 a year without return from the country’s income is to 
be had for £100, twenty years’ purchase. Such annual payments 
are called interest ; and their private appropriation is considered just 
by many fervid opponents of the private appropriation of rent. 

It is not easy to gather from the economists a precise idea of what 
interest really is, except that it is always an excuse for an idle man 
to live on the labor of an industrious one. Elucidation as to the 
rate of interest, and mystification as to its nature, is the rule in the 
popular treatises. The only view that can be called orthodox is that 
from which interest appears as a payment to a producer to induce 
him to postpone consumption of his product in favor of some other 
person who wishes to consume it immediately, and who proposes to 
replace it ultimately and restore it to the producer, paying interest 
in the meantime as a solatium to the producer for his abstinence. 
Now there is no doubt that payments called interest are actually made 
to the tune of £250 millions a year in this country; but the orthodox 
explanation of them hardly carries conviction; for they are not 
made to producers; many of the non-producers to whom they 
are paid, so far from abstaining, consume as much and as quickly as 
they care to; and, above all, the postponement of consumption, 
far from being a penalty which a man need be bribed to suffer, is a 
necessary provision against old age and infirmity, the power of 
arranging for which is one of the chief advantages which members 
of a continuous human society have over wild beasts. What evidence 
have we that the borrower’s desire to anticipate the act of production 
outweighs the lender’s need to defer the act of consumption? If the 
borrower needs the help of the lender, the lender no less needs the 
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help of the borrower, since deferring consumption is not a matter of 
locking up gold in a safe and taking it out a year or ten years hence 
to spend, but a matter of disposing of machinery that will rust, and 
food that will rot, to men who have present occasion for them and 
are willing to repay their cost at some future time. The reply is that 
the undeniable fact that the payments are made to the lenders proves 
that the borrower’s need is the greater. But before that evidence can 
be accepted it remains to be seen whether the payments cannot be 
accounted for on other grounds. 

And here be it said that in the conversation of the average city 
man startled by a socialistic suggestion that the rate of interest is 
not the law of God, the phenomenon is accounted for on many other 
grounds. Sometimes it is insurance against risk of loss. Sometimes 
it is rent of ability, or profits. Sometimes it is the difference between 
the normal price and the market price of machinery, caused by the 
demand exceeding the supply. Sometimes it is increase due to 
improved methods of production. Sometimes it is the earth’s natural 
increase. There is, in fact, little advantage in ordinary discussion 
in assuming that this or that theory is the standard theory of Interest, 
because, although our capitalists vehemently assert, or pay others 
to assert, that they are standing by sound economic principles, it will 
be found that to drive them out of one economic position is merely to 
drive them into another, until all possible economic positions are occu- 
pied by their opponents, when they simply proclaim the whole science 
of economics unpractical if not immoral, and defend their property on 
the plain ground that they enjoy it and mean to keep it as long as they 
can. But before they are driven quite to that point, they often strike 
out brilliant impromptu theories of their own. For example, it is not 
uncommon to hear those who defend capitalists as the class to which we 
owe machinery [a romantic notion] contend gravely that labor-saving 
inventions should not save labor—that the quantity of toil undergone 
should remain constant, and the increase of product be the property 
of the inventor and his heirs for ever. Thus society should consist of 
a class of non-inventors—or anticipated inventors—and their descend- 
ants, working as hard and living as poorly as aboriginal barbarians, 
and a class of inventors and their descendants enjoying all the surplus 
produce—all the advantages of the steam digger over the unprotected 
hand and nails—of the ocean steamer over the naked swimmer. In 
such a state we can imagine the aboriginal class asking why the 
inventors should appropriate the surplus. ‘‘ Because,” the inventors 
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would reply, ‘‘we have benefited society by our inventions”. ‘But 
you dont benefit society,” the others would answer: ‘we are no better 
off than if nothing had ever been invented—nay, we are worse; for 
if you had not invented spades and ships and the like, we might 
have invented them for ourselves.” The inventors’ retort would 
be: “It is false; we HAvE benefited society: we are society ; and we 
are benefited. You are but the scum and dregs—the stupid, the 
thriftless, the drunken, the congenitally diseased, and criminals. If 
not, why do you not invent something, as we—or at least our ancestors 
—did?” These inventors would be in a position to retain an army 
of policemen and soldiers to maintain and extend their legal rights. 
Finally, all the evils that have sprung from private property in land 
would ensue from private property in the profits of discovery. Interest 
is not due to this cause among us; for the law limits patents and copy- 
rights to periods only sufficient to prevent holders from losing by their 
labor. It is true, however, that inventors themselves strive to appro- 
priate the advantages of their inventions. For example, banking is a 
device for saving labor to society. But the banker’s object is not to 
save labor to society, but to himself. Exchange costs a body of 
merchants a certain quantity of labor. ‘‘Let me conduct your ex- 
changes,” says the banker, ‘‘and I will undertake that they shall 
cost you less than they do at present.” If the merchants consent, he 
conducts their exchanges on the banking system at much less cost than 
before ; makes them pay nearly as much as before; and pockets the 
difference. Only by the freedom of other financiers to adopt his 
system and tempt his customers by offering to share the advantage 
with them, can that advantage eventually be distributed throughout 
the community. Give the first banker a patent for ever; and out of 
all the benefits of banking his fellow-citizens will enjoy nothing except 
the small makeweight needed to prevent them from being perfectly 
indifferent whether they bank at all or not. And even the make- 
weight may safely be withdrawn as soon as the community, having 
adopted the banking system, has forgotten that any alternative to it 
is possible. 

In order to get well behind these payments of interest, certain 
aspects of the progress of individualistic societies from land pre-emp- 
tion to destruction have to be taken into account. It is obvious that 
when the division between proprietors and proletariat continues to 
exist after the simple ethical conceptions of reciprocity of service and’ 
equality of opportunity have become common, a gigantic hypocrisy 
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will arise. The proprietors will not dare to admit, even to themselves, 
that their privileges violate these ethical conceptions to the extent 
of being an unmitigated curse to the rest of their fellow-creatures. 
The proletariat will be loth to confess that they are slaves: instead 
of contemplating their own degradation, they will either aspire to the 
splendor and luxury of their masters, or, when the age of illusion is 
past, hopelessly envy them. There is not a destitute wretch in 
London at this moment who has not in imagination spent the fortune 
that may some day come to him by the will of an unknown relative 
or casual benefactor. The proletarian does not want to destroy the 
proprietary class: he wants to belong to it; and though the chances 
against his having his way are desperate, the proprietary system 
stands and is even popular with him, just as State lotteries and Monte 
Carlo gambling tables stand and are popular. One thousand pounds 
will draw twenty men as effectively as twenty thousand pounds, 
provided it remain uncertain which of the twenty will get it; just 
as one rifle will keep them back as long as it remains uncertain which 
of them will get shot. Thus Individualism, long after it has begun to 
work misery, may flourish with general approval, even from the 
sufferers. Not until the poor are so poor that even the young begin 
to despair, does revolution become imminent. Then the threatened 
proprietors, who have thitherto simply accepted their position as 
ordained by God, bestir themselves to find excuses for it. In illustra- 
tion of this change of attitude, let me quote some lines written by 
Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, and published in 1660. 

Oh God! my God! what shall I give 

To thee in thanks? I am and live 

In thee; and thou dost safe preserve 

My health, my fame, my goods, my rent. 

Thou mak’st me eat, whilst others starve, 

And sing, whilst others do lament. 

Such unto me thy blessings are, 

As though I were thine only care, 
Compare with this simple hymn of praise the paragraph headed 
“Working Men do not Create Wealth” in the ninth chapter of 
Macleod’s ‘‘ Economics for Beginners” [London, 1878], or with any 
similar page in modern text books; and you will see how the pro- 
prietors in this country have been driven from secure and complacent 
acceptance of their privileges to the most extravagantly impudent 
sophistries in defence of them. Note, too, that the whole contention 
of the modern defence is, not that the privileges are divinely ordained, 
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but that they are not privileges at all. This change of tone and 
ground marks the growth of popular discontent, which itself marks 
the growth of discomfort among the poor. 

Divine ordination then being no longer current, the first steps 
towards fortifying the possessions of the proprietor is to convert them 
into something which may be a legitimate subject of private property 
in the ordinary sense. The injustice of private property in raw 
material is readily perceived: a sense of it finds expression in the 
common phrase, ‘‘The earth was made by no man: therefore it 
belongs to no man’. But the moment a proprietor, with an eye to 
future family claims on his purse, causes his raw material to be 
wrought by that part of the labor of the proletariat which he has no 
present appetite for—the consumption of which, in fact, he is content 
to defer—he invests it with a certain sacredness in the popular eye, 
although, as far as the people are concerned, he has only added insult 
to injury. His property has changed from land to capital. His moor 
has changed to a railway: his mountain has become a tunnel: his 
morass has become a fertile level: his ravine has become a canal: his 
hillside by the sea a fashionable watering-place. Now one would 
suppose that, even if his original claim to property in the land which 
no man made were allowed: to the tunnel, the railway and the rest, 
which were undeniably made by other men, he could not possibly 
have the slightest claim. Yet at present numbers of people who deny 
the claim to the land, uphold the claim to the railway. This seems 
astoundingly perverse ; but the transactions involved are so beset by 
illusions that it is hardly surprising. Land may not be private 
property on any terms: capital may. The only doubt that arises is as 
to whose property it rightfully is; and to most men, as to the law 
according to the proverb, possession is nine points of a good title. 
The landlord-capitalist, as proprietor of land no longer virgin, but 
prepared by past labor for the facilitation of future labor—of a 
railway, for example—has much to say for himself. His first plea is 
always that the railway could not have been made without him, by 
which he means that it could not be made without land. And indeed, 
as the land, being his, could not have been used without his permission, 
so in a sense the railway certainly could not have been made without 
him, unless the land happened to belong to the railway makers. The 
simple remedy for this is to take the land from him. His second plea 
is that the railway, unlike the land, was made by labor, and that, as 
he owns it, the presumption is that he made it. This being obviously 
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not directly true, he proceeds to explain that he paid the men who 
made it the current price of their labor—that, in effect, they made the 
railway and sold it to him in the open market; and that to deprive 
him of it would be to steal from him the price so paid. This is 
generally regarded as a clincher, even by economists who now admit 
that wage-workers produce their own wages. The illusion here is 
due to the prevailing habit of studying the social machine in parts 
instead of as a whole. Just as a philosopher who had studied every 
part of a watch except the mainspring and the winding arrangements 
might feel that perpetual motion was an undeniable hard fact; so 
a student of our social system, confining his attention toa railway 
company and its employees, might retire convinced that a body of idle 
ladies and gentlemen could cause cuttings to be made, rails to be laid, 
tunnels to be pierced, locomotives to be constructed, and trains to be 
run in countries which the said ladies and gentlemen had never 
visited. Millions of men, not otherwise mad, firmly believe that 
to-day. 

Why are railways made in the first instance? Because they save 
the traveller’s time and the carrier’s labor. Strange as it sounds 
to us now, these, and not the desire for dividends, are the root 
inducements to construct railways. When the proprietors resolve to 
have railways to economise their own time and make their proletarian 
slaves more efficient, they of course, do not contemplate making them 
themselves. They require for the purpose only land and an army 
of superfluous slaves from whose present direct services they can 
afford to abstain whilst the railway is being made.' The army of slaves 
may be broadly considered as divided into two camps: one consist- 
ing of miners, smelters, founders, implement manufacturers, navvies, 
engineers and other railway makers: the other of those who pro- 
duce food, clothes, shelter, and, in short, subsistence for the entire 
army, themselves included. Neither of these camps is aware of the 
other’s existence. They deal with one another not directly, but 
through the proprietary class, which takes all the victual produced 
by the one camp and immediately returns as wages that quantity 
which the camp must retain for its own provision. Having thus 
appropriated the subsistence of the railway-making camp, it 





1 So that a railway is really the reward of abstinence after all; but in a society 
where, in consequence of the saturation of the proprietors with luxury, there are 


always thousands of the unemployed available, the abstinence involves no 
hardship. 
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practically withholds it until the railway-makers consent to pur- 
chase it at the price of first making the railway, and then 
surrendering it to the proprietors. As the alternative is starvation, the 
workers of course do consent. But the transaction, as carried out in 
detail, is an amusingly plausible one. The railway-making camp is 
conquered bit by bit, thus. The bargain is proposed first, somewhat 
nakedly, to the miners: ‘Dig out the coal and iron from our land, 
and give it to us; and we will feed and clothe you. Without us you 
would starve.” The miner accepts Hobson’s choice, and yields up the 
coal and iron. The proprietors now possess subsistence stores, metal, 
and fuel. They now open negotiations with the smelter. ‘‘ See,” 
they say, ‘‘we bring you ore to smelt, coal to smelt it with, food to 
eat, clothes to wear, and houses to live in. Without our ore and 
fuel you could not smelt: without smelting you could not earn a i 
livirg. Proceed to smelt our ore for us.’”” What can the smelter do 
but accept with awe and gratitude? To the founders and implement 
makers the proprietors have even a better account to give of them- 
selves. ‘‘ Here we bring you the metal we have smelted, and the 
subsistence we have raised from the land for you. We give you the 
subsistence for nothing on condition that you will just cast our metal 
for us, and make implements for us out of it.”” When the navvies and 
the engineers are at last reached, the position of the proprietors is 
splendidly magnanimous. ‘‘Poor creatures,” they imply, ‘ what 
would you do without us? Can you make a railway without capital ? 
No: the strongest navvy, the cleverest engineer, is helpless as a child 
without capital. And what is capital? Here it is, my friends: here 
are picks, spades, dynamite, barrows, sledge hammers, steel rails, 
bolts, screws, bars, spirit levels, and all the other indispensables. 
Whilst you were careless children playing in the slum gutters, we 
were industriously making all these things: whilst you work with 
them we will feed you: when you have done, we, wonderful men as 
we are, will have the engines and trains ready.” And so the railway 
is at last made; and the proprietors take possession of it, though they 
have done absolutely nothing ; for even the very bargaining is half 
automatically adjusted by competition, and half conducted by a 
proletarian body of foremen, clerks, and managers employed for the 
purpose. Yet to the navvies they seem to have done everything 
except the excavating ; to the engine-fitters they seem to have pro- 
duced everything except the parts of the engines; and to the public 
they seem to have produced the whole railway. Shallow as the 
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illusion is, it is as generally successful as the confidence trick. It 
imposes on the proprietors themselves as completely as it has at some 
time probably imposed on every reader of this page. Competition 
makes it so far self-acting that no conscious contrivance by proprietor 
or proletarian is necessary: the capitalist “finds himself all-powerful, 


and the worker helpless; but neither knows why; and both are 


averse to explanations which convict the one of tyranny, the other of 


servility, and both of dishonesty. The division into classes with various 


standards of comfort which always occurs among slaves, and which is 
due to the necessity for educating and maintaining the slave who is a 
doctor or barrister very much better than the slave who is a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, makes the highly skilled slave 
despise the unskilled, the unskilled hate and envy the skilled: makes 
the upper regard classification with the lower as an intolerable 
degradation, and the lower spurn classification with the higher as a 
hypocritical effort to reconcile him to his inferiority. Organization of 
the proletariat, and recognition by them of their common interest, is 
thus defeated by class feeling, which is always bitterest among the 
worst off. It is doubtful whether dukes habitually despise beggars ; 
but it is certain that butlers despise scullions, artisans laborers, and 
professional men tradesmen. The solicitor’s daughter must not know 
the young lady from Peter Robinson’s, nor will the “‘ amalgamated 
engineer” permit his wife to demean herself by visiting the spouse of 
the carman. The proprietors, on the other hand, though their pro- 
perties vary in size, seem to understand that they belong to the same 
class ; and so, whatever petty jealousies and disputes as to precedence 
may arise between them, they are always united against the prole- 
tariat. There is a saying that a man can be no more than a gentleman 
{a gentleman being one who lives by robbing the poor]. There is 
no such saying as that a man can be no more than a worker: there is, 
on the contrary, a widely spread feeling that he cannot be much less, 
short of being a convict or a pauper. Hence the proprietors succeed 
in maintaining their privileges against enormous odds in point of 
numbers. The proletariat, excepting the fragment in the trade unions, 
are a mere mob; and even the trade-union regiments seem to mistrust 
one another far more than they hate the enemy, to whose ranks 
everyone of their individual members is eager to desert if a commis- 
sion there be offered to him. 


G. Bernarp Saw. 
(To be continued.) 
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AntiqvA Mater: A Study of Christian Origins. London; Triibner 
and Co. 


One of the most striking phases of the present stage of religious 
evolution is the increasing number of the works, both orthodox (or 
clerical) and heterodox, dealing with the question of the beginnings 
of historic Christianity. In England this literature of inquiry is 
still, both in bulk and importance, far behind that produced in 
France and Germany, where, but in France perhaps especially, the 
work is gone about with both more freedom and more competence. 
Round such typical writers as Renan, Havet, and Pressensé, each re- 
presenting a phase of opinion and a method, there is a host of French 
monographists, who bring to bear on their several tasks often a 
scholarship that might be German and a critical faculty which, to say 
the least, does not seem to be multiplying in Germany. To a much 
greater extent, too, French work makes for light; not the least signi- 
ficant outcome of the course of recent German history being the in- 
creasing production of reactionary theology at the universities, and 
the comparative lack of forward-looking work. Since Strauss—in 
whom, memorably enough, the intellectual spirit seemed in his old age 
to become overlaid by the new fervor of nationalism—the palm in the 
analytical criticism of religion has passed to France. As he so well 
said, ‘‘ the true criticism of dogma is its history ”’, and the best history 
of dogma is that which traces the forces that shape it, and the 
society in which it grows. This has been written on independent 
lines by Havet and Renan, of whom the latter, though still and once 
for all demonstrably a thinker of a transitional type, has developed 
much in point of historic grasp and critical usefulness since he wrote 
the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus”. And as the English treatment of these matters 
is still forthe most part pitched on a popular plane, Bishop Lightfoot 
being almost the only powerful scholar in the Anglican field, the 
author of the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus”, with his gift of popularity, has been, 
orthodoxy apart, the main inspiration of those English works which 
go over the same historic ground. In that category there has recently 
been brought in competition with the gaudy works of Canon Farrar 
the fluent and hardly less florid series of the Rev. R. H. Haweis, 
summed up by one apparently Christian reviewer as consisting of 
Renan and water. Much solider work has been done in the United 
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States, among which may be mentioned that of Mr. Philip Schaff; 
and in current and transient American literature there is much useful 
distillation, partly religious in tone, of the more permanent labors of 
European scholarship. Among ourselves, again, one or two prize 
essays, and essays which missed prizes, have helped to ventilate the 
subject among academic readers. But in addition to all this more or 
less orthodox work, with its delusions and its compromises, there is 
being propagated among us, apart from the direct action of the Free- 
thought body, a movement of rationalist criticism; and this appears 
to be in a fair way of gaining ground, as regards literary production, 
even on the fecund and subsidised pens of the Church. Within a few 
months one has seen some four works all tending to the analysis of 
the Christian myths. Thus the anonymous author of ‘‘ Rabbi Jeshua” 
has produced a valuable book on ‘“‘The Folk-Lore of the Bible”’; 
another anonymous writer, who with ominous unwisdom proclaims 
himself on his title-page a ‘‘ historical scientist”, has strung together 
a not unsuggestive series of discourses on ‘‘ Christ and the Fathers ”’ ; 
Mr. Lillie has given forth, with his signature, his comparative study 
of Buddhism and Christianity ; and lastly comes the anonymous work 
now before us. 

The title is not altogether fortunate. It is explained by an extract 
from Dr. Sprat’s Life of Cowley :—‘ He had an earnest intention of 
taking a review of the original principles of the primitive church ; 
believing that every true Christian had no better means to settle his 
spirit, than that which was proposed to Aineas and his followers to be 
the end of their wanderings, ‘ Antiquam exquirite matrem’;” but it is 
impossible that the author can have intended his book, in any 
straight-forward sense, to ‘settle’ the spirit of ‘‘true Christians ”’. 
Besides, the whole drift of his study is to break down any such 
conception of an instantaneously organised beginning of Christianity 
as is apt to be implied in phrases about the ancient mother, and as 
was certainly present to the mind of Cowley. He ends his preface 
thus: “ ‘Za mére c'est la Tradition méme,’ said the brilliant author of 
La Bible de 0 Humanité. And in the poetic sense it is true that the 
modern quest of the ‘ancient mother’ means the renewed study not so 
much so much of the antiquities of this or that people, as of the 
common heart of Humanity which throbs in all.” Surely there is 
more than a “ poetic” truth in the matter. It is, however, satisfactory 
to be able to say that ‘‘ Antiqua Mater ”’ is one of the best of recent 
books of its class, representing at once wider reading and sounder 
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judgment than the generality. It is hardly a treatise built to endure : 
it has indeed some of the weakness belonging to two of the books 
above mentioned and distressingly apparent work of Mr. Lillie—that 
of being scrappy and discontinuous. The period dealt with still 
awaits, in England, its Gibbon ; all the more open-minded—‘.e. non- 
orthodox—vwriters being hitherto wanting in the requisite architectonic 
ambition and method. And unless there was some special difficulty 
in the matter of printing, it is not quite easy to excuse the fashion in 
which, in the first chapter, the author puts into a footnote what 
amounts to a readjustment of his line of argument. ‘ Since writing 
the above,” runs the note in question, ‘‘and after much consideration 
and reconsideration, we are constrained to express a doubt as to the 
genuineness of the passages in Pliny and Tacitus ’’—that is, Pliny’s 
letter to Trajan and the allusion in Tacitus to the “‘ autor nominis ejus 
Christus”’. There is, some of us think, abundant reason for the doubt ; 
and in the circumstances the chapter ought surely to have been 
rewritten. The blemish, however, is not serious, in virtue of the 
general soundness of the author’s line of investigation. He has 
sought to answer the question: ‘‘ What may we learn—apart from 
the books of the New Testament—from the old Christian and the 
Greco-Roman literature of the second century in regard to the origin 
and the earliest development of Christianity ;’”” and he has wisely 
understood the question “as referring to the origin and early history 
of the people called Christiani”. In preparing his answer, while often 
indicating a kind of sentiment that betrays theological survival, as in 
the declaration that after all his study he feels ‘‘there is something 
in the Christianity of the heart that defies alike assault and defence,” 
he yet exhibits a really judicial method and faculty, such as will 
never be found in the work of any writer who retains a belief in 
Christian dogmas. ‘The first thing to be ascertained in matters of 
evidence,” he insists (Pref. p. xvii.), ‘is the character of the witnesses; 
and, as regards the evidence concerning the early Christiani, witnesses 
more passionate and more fanciful, less informed, or less scrupulous 
as to matters of fact, can hardly be found. Those who beg a good 
character for their witnesses at the outset beg the whole question at 
issue; and unfortunately this is the common proceeding of writers 
who do not enjoy or do not exercise the freedom of their thoughts in 
these matters.” 

Like everybody who has looked into the matter, our author finds 
a singular hiatus between the narrative of the Gospels and Acts of 
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the Apostles, assuming them to belong to the generation of which 
they treat, and the beginnings of ordinary historical evidence as to 
the corporate existence of the Christiani. Justin, ‘‘ our earliest known 
or onomast witness from among those who had accepted the designa- 
tion Christian,” he dismisses, after a close analysis, as ‘‘no historian 
at all”; and here, dealing with the story of the crucifixion of Jesus, 
as to which Justin’s is the earliest testimony outside the Testament, 
the Tacitus passage being held a forgery, he intimates his conclusion 
that the crucifixion story is not historic truth. I will not say that 
I consider the demonstration final; being unable to agree that ‘the 
most wicked Roman governor’ (p. 41) could not have acted as Pilate 
is represented to have done. It seems to me that the inferences often 
drawn from the xominal strictness and orderliness of Roman adminis- 
tration are over-emphatic; and that our general knowledge of human 
nature, and of ancient practice in dealing with human life, points to 
all sorts of possibilities of exceptional and illegitimate procedure in 
turbulent provinces distant from Rome. But on the other hand no 
student can fail to be deeply impressed by the immense consensus 
of reasons why the dead Jesus ought to be held as crucified after he 
was deified; and our author might have noted, as more important 
than even the interesting phrase of Lucian about ‘‘the man who 
was impaled in Palestine”, the fact that Justin gives profoundly 
suspicious d priori reasons for the probability of crucifixion as the 
manner of the Messiah’s death, e¢.g., the passage in Plato’s Zimeus 
to the effect that the soul of the world was impressed on it by the 
Creator in the form of a cross. Certainly, there is much color for 
our author’s conclusion (pp. 42-3) : 

“In brief, it must appear to the simple historical student, as distinguished 

from the professional apologist, that the cruel death of ‘ the faithful witness,’ 
the arch-martyr of early Christian intuition, belongs, like the death of 
Stephen, of Ignatius, of Justin himself, to the category of the ideal, rather 
than to the common objective real. .... Already we are in a position to 
affirm that the origin of the Christian symbol, and its explanatory tradition, 
was not in veritable Fact, but in Cravings, Imaginations, and Aspirations of 
the soul.” 
Following this line of investigation, avoiding ‘‘ knowingly taking a 
single step into the region of mere inference and conjecture”, and 
holding strictly to ‘‘named and dated witnesses”, the investigator 
comes (p. 50) to this general standpoint, in which he will find nota 
few comrades :— 


‘*Not until late in the second century is a light cast back by Irensus 
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and his disciple Hippolytus upon the mist in which the Christiani are 
enveloped, by their informations concerning ‘ the Gnostics’ from Cerinthus 
and those who followed him. From these sources we learn that a mighty 
effort at spiritual innovation had been going on in Asia Minor, in Antioch, 
in Samaria, in Rome and Alexandria. The Gnostics had proclaimed a new 
religion, a new rite, a new God at war with the Creator and God of the Old 
Testament, a gospel of liberation from the present world and its ‘ beggarly 
elements,’ a ‘doctrine of knowledge, faith, and immortality,’ a sublimated 
creed, in which the fleshly actuality and suffering of Jesus was disdainfully 
denied. The ideal figure Simon Magus doubtless represents the ‘ glorifica- 
tion of Christianity’ in the Gnostic preaching. And the conclusion is 
probable that in the Gnostic movement we see the real beginning of the 
conquests of the Christiani, in other words, the victory of Hellenic religion 
and speculation over the narrower and less flexible spirit of Judaism.” 

To this view our author returns later, his somewhat loose method 
leading him several times over the same ground, with, perhaps, no 
loss of usefulness as concerns the average reader; and here (p. 287, 
ff.) he returns likewise to a point of which it is his merit to see the 
importance, as yet not at all generally recognised. Deciding that 
‘‘we see in the line of Gnostics the true historic link between the 
old and the new world,” he goes on to ask: 

** But now, if the Gnostics were the first Christians and the real authors 
of the innovation, whence this enigmatic name? The ordinary assumption, 
with which we started, is that Christian=disciples of Christos, and that 
Christos=Messiah of the Jews. But there seems to be no way of connecting 
the Gnostic Christos with the Messiah of the Jews, even if we had a more 
distinct and self-consistent picture of the Messiah of the Jews than is 
actually the case..... One thing seems clear, that he was thought of 
as Ben David. Now where in our early Christian literature is it taught 
as a leading truth of history or theology that Ben David has come, has 
suffered, has offered an atoning sacrifice for sins and founded a spiritual 
kingdom? Where is the evidence that . . . . the first Christians thought 
of their Christ Jesus as essentially Ben David? Until these questions shall 
be satisfactorily answered, we may suggest the possibility of an illusion 
still subsisting in reference to the names Christos and Christian. These 
were once interchangeable among the Romans with Ciréstus and Chréstiani ; 
and the latter form survives in the French Chrétiens..... Justin Martyr 
quotes from an unknown source: ‘ Be ye good (xpyorol) and pitiful, even as 
your Father is good (xpyords) and pitiful’, And again in the 7’rypho, the 
exhortation occurs, with the motive, ‘for the Almighty God we see to be 
good (xpyordv) and pitiful’.” 

And various other reasons are given for the view that the epithet 
Chrestus,=the Good, was the Gnostics’ term for their special divinity ; 
due credit being given to Dr. J. Barr Mitchell for his effective raising 


of the question in his valuable monograph on “‘Chrestos: a Religious 
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Epithet”. It is noted, too, on the testimony of Sir G. Wilkinson 
(‘Manners and Customs of the Egyptians’, 1878, iii., 69) that 
among the Egyptians of xpyoroi were ‘‘the justified’’; but our in- 
quirer does not go into the further question of the application of the 
name Chrestos to Osiris, and the connexion between the worship of 
that Savior God with the Gnostic and Christian Redeemer. This 
omission to deal with the important issue of the connexion between 
Christian ritual, myth, and dogma, with those of prior Pagan cults 
so-called, is one of the more serious defects of the book. Mithraism 
had unquestionably a very great share in the Christian beginnings, 
but in ‘‘ Antiqua Mater ”’ it is ignored equally with Osirianism. 

So far as he goes, however—and his range of reading is really 
very extensive—our author is almost invariably perspicacious, open- 
minded, and alert in his judgments. These will certainly not give 
much satisfaction to the orthodox of any shade. If he at times draws 
a conclusion in advance of the evidence, his logical method is yet 
essentially sound and just; and he has weighty and discriminating 
rebukes for that of the average Christian scholar. ‘‘ Where the 
modern apologists of Christianity fall into hopeless sophistry in 
dealing with ‘evidences of Christianity’, is that they are either 
ignorant of or suppress their knowledge of certain elementary facts of 
human passion and imagination. The force of human imagination 
has not decayed since the first two centuries; but it now works under 
the restraint of changed habits.” ‘Christian imagination,” it should 
perhaps have been put, for scientific discipline has been at work in 
other quarters: it is only a believing or professional Christian who 
can sit down to tell literate readers that the stories of Paul’s miracles 
must be true because he spoke of them, and of other signs and 
wonders, in his letters to his converts, who would have contradicted and 
repudiated him if the truth were not so. But of such niaiseries endowed 
scholarship will doubtless long continue to yield an ample supply. 

In fine, the present work may be strongly recommended alike to 
the rationalist who wants an intelligent and exact account of a large 
section of the known facts as to Christian origins, and to the educated 
believer who is willing to listen to such an account from a temperate 
but straightforward writer. This is his judgment concerning the 
early Christiani apropos of the apologetics of Justin and the controversy 
of Origen with Celsus : 


‘*His [Justin’s] manners can be relished by no person of modesty or 
good taste. And it is impossible to attend to the internal evidence of our 
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early ‘ apostolic’ or epistolic writings (it seems a gross anachronism to call 
them Christian) without perceiving that the strictures of Celsus were, from 
his point of view, amply justified. During the whole of the second century 
there must have been a large class of contemptible impostors abroad who 
made a traffic and a commerce of piety, who traded upon the itchings after 
the supernatural of the mass, and who were odious alike to cultivated men 
among the Greeks and Romans, and to the godly and moral artisans of 
the Jewish Diaspora. Had the world heard no more of the Christiani after 
Justin, the name would have come down to us with the brand of a historical 
shame. Even if we cleanse away the dark stains which were flung upon 
the nomen as calumnies, there remains no association of it with modesty, 
simplicity of life, of clearness or force of intellect, to win upon our regard. 
It was a name under which men drove a miry business, and the conceit of 
Justin on ‘ the excellent people’ is frowned down by the recollection of the 
Christemporoi, or Christ traffickers. To note these things can be no pleasing 
task to any who have been wont to associate the Christian name with the 
holiest and sweetest ideals of life. But our object is to guard against a 
confusing anachronism in the history of ideas, and to show that the pure 
godliness and the chaste manners of the time were connected with other 
names, and propagated by teachers of another stamp than that of 
Justin’s” (pp. 678). 

And, again : 

‘‘The educated world is now waking up to understand by what false 
means the New People or Christiani contrived to push their way in the 
second century. And surely this solemn lesson arises out of those studies, 
that the partial and passionate perversion of literature to our own ends, 
and in favor of our own belief, is one of the gravest offences we can commit 
against the cause of humanity, and is certain sooner or later to be avenged. 
We cannot but figure to ourselves the mute indignation with which sound 
Jewish scholars must have listened to such sophistries as those of ‘Barnabas’ 
and ‘Justin’; and yet they must have felt something akin to remorse 
when they reflected that this very spirit of solemn trifling about sacred 
things had been nurtured in their own schools. The best of the ‘ Gospel’ 
finds an echo in the Talmud: but the worst of the apologetic characteristics 
among the Christiani find also their reflexion in that medley ” (p. 205). 
Our critic probably overrates the moral sensitiveness and candor of 
the Jewish scholars of antiquity, however ‘‘sound’’; but the gist 
of his verdict is none the less weighty ; and when, on the other hand, 
he champions (pp. 224—231) the character and work of Marcion— 
for whom he claims that “his criticisms upon the Old Testament, his 
repugnance to its coarser anthropomorphic representations of the 
Divine, anticipated the reflexions of modern times’’—if one again 
suspects a kindly bias, one may well hesitate to demur to the 
rehabilitation of a name whose fortune has hitherto been to be 
a mere mark for the obloquy of senseless faith. A little chivalry is 
no blemish in a capable critic. Joun M. Rosertson, 
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Ir is held both by those nominally and those actually in agreement with 
Christianity that the prevailing system of sexual morals is essentially 
Christian. This cannot be doubted, but it should be remembered at 
the same time that that which is Christian is equally Jewish, as far 
as the Old Testament is concerned, and that the teaching of Jesus 
in relation to the morality of sex is as little remarkable for its 
originality or extent as the whole of the New Testament is remarka- 
ble for its ignorance of the scientific aspect thereof and its opposition 
to natural law. Those Christians who hastily repudiate the loath- 
some obscenity and atrocious brutality of the Old Testament with 
reference to these matters forget that the bishops of their Church, in 
the unanimous, and as yet successful, attempt to destroy a legislational 
proposition often before the House of Commons, go to that same Old 
Testament for their authority in thus opposing a most sensible and 
moral enactment. If Christians were to rely upon the teaching 
ascribed to Jesus alone they would have next to nothing to guide 
them in any question of sexual morality, and where his teaching is 
wanting or does not oppose that of the Old Testament — more 
especially in the light of his saying that he came not to destroy the 
law but to fulfil it—they must act in accordance with the teaching 
of the Old Testament, or lose the claim which they set up for the 
divine sanction of their moral ordinances. Paul himself explicitly 
confesses that the greater part of what he says on this subject is said 
entirely upon his own responsibility, and I submit that he must 
have felt himself very unsafe upon the matter, and keenly appreciated 
the absence of any fundamental teaching by Jesus, or he would never 
have made this admission as to his own responsibility, for upon no 
other occasion, however original his teaching might have been, did 
he do so. 

Without extensively criticising the Old Testament teaching as 
to sexual morals, it may be pointed out that it sanctioned polygamy, 
concubinage (1 Kings, xi., 3, and 1 Kings, xiv., 8), the violation 
of women (Judges xxi., also Deut. xxi., 11, 12, 18, 14, and many 
other passages), the sexual union of brother and sister (2 Sam., xiii.), 
of father and daughter (Gen. xix., 31, and following verses). Accord- 
ing to the Old Testament a man might have any number of wives 
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or concubines (see Judges xix., 4, 5, and Judges xx., 4, showing that 
the terms wife and concubine are identical) he thought fit; but it did 
not by any means allow woman the same freedom, all sexual offences 
upon her part being visited with the utmost ferocity. A man was 
allowed the privilege of divorcing his wife for certain reasons ; 
amongst others (Deut. xxiv., 1) because that after having taken her 
on trial for a term she did not find enough favor in his eyes. Nothing, 
however, was said about the woman divorcing the man for any reason, 
good, bad, or indifferent. Ifa man committed a rape upon a woman 
he had nothing to do but pay a small fine to her father, a sort of 
recognition that he damaged certain goods, or diminished the market- 
able value thereof, and the unfortunate woman became his wife or 
property, with or without her consent, a method of marriage by 
capture and purchase combined (Deut. xxii., 28, 29). The ferocity 
with which all sexual offences other than criminal are visited to-day 
had its origin without doubt among these wretched barbarians, the 
chosen people of God, and woman cannot too clearly recognise that 
her flagrantly unjust treatment in all such matters at the hands of 
modern society has a similar foundation. 

That this chosen people of God did treat women with almost 
unequalled injustice and barbarity, no person duly conversant with the 
‘Holy Bible” can deny. To have promulgated amongst them such an 
idea as that woman had equal moral rights with man would, it may rea- 
sonably be supposed, have been looked upon as the most obvious trea- 
son to their God-given morality, and a gross violation of Jahveh’s most 
holy ordinances. The estimation in which these God-guided wretches 
held women is very clearly shown (Gen. xix.) in the account of the 
“angels’”’ visit to Lot, an individual who, we are informed, found 
special grace in God’s sight. Late during the night of the visit we 
are told that the men of Sodom gathered round the house, and insisted 
that Lot should turn his visitors out to them. This he evidently 
looked upon as somewhat a breach of hospitality, and upon these 
grounds appeared desirous of effecting a compromise. He endeavored 
to persuade the midnight disturbers of his domicile to forego their 
designs upon his guests, and as some slight reward for their consent 
promised to turn his own daughters out into the street for the mob to 
do unto them as they liked. Further on in the same choice chapter 
of iniquities, relating the adventures of this godly man and his moral 
family, we are tempted to seriously question whether, after all, his 
daughters, judging by their subsequent conduct, would have very 
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strongly objected to being turned out into the street to the mob. 
Judges ix. affords us a similar instance. The trial of jealousy, as it was 
termed (Numbers v.), can scarcely be surpassed for either obscenity or 
absurdity. We are not informed that the man need have had any 
grounds for his suspicions, or that it was within the power of the 
woman to cause to be administered to her husband the ordained, 
refreshing, and sacred beverage, with a view to the elucidation of a 
suspected infidelity upon his part. We read over and over again of 
a man ‘taking’? a woman to wife, and there is no doubt but that 
amongst these godly vagabonds a man became possessed of a woman 
usually by purchase, or by capture and purchase combined (Deut. 
xxii. 28, 29); ¢.e., he violated her first, and having then paid a sum to 
her father for her, she became his property. From Lev. xxvii., 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, it appears that a woman was only looked upon as half the 
value of a man by the “ Lord”’, and from the whole tone of “ Holy 
Writ” it was apparently a reproach and misfortune—especially the 
latter we should surmise—to be a woman. The abominally unjust 
manner in which those persons termed illegitimate or bastard are treated 
to-day apparently finds its basis and justification in Deut. xxiii. 2, 
where we read that a bastard shall not enter into the congregation of 
the ‘‘ Lord” even to his tenth generation. This method of punishing 
the innocent for the presumably or actually guilty is eminently 
‘divine’, but it can never commend itself to the moral sense of a 
lofty community. If a woman gave birth to a male child she was 
“unclean” for a given period (Lev. xii., 2, 4); but if she com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of bringing into the world a female child 
she was considerably more unclean, as witnessed by the necessary 
extension of the period of uncleanness which her dreadful offence 
involved. 

It is not desirable to wade further through the filthy nonsense of 
this portion of God’s “ Holy Word”, and in leaving it we may 
ask the Christian ‘‘ moralist ”’ who repudiates the Old Testament 
teaching in relation to sexual morals, what is to be done with the 
assertion of those apologists, who, whilst acknowledging that the 
Bible is no guide in matters purely scientific, affirm that it is only 
to be read for examples of life and morals. Does it not appear that 
he unconsciously agrees with them in proportion as his ideas have 
become more scientific and less supernaturalistic ; and might it not 
reasonably be believed that both he and they are demonstrating 
according to the extent of their intelligence, the truth of that process 
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of mental evolution which has been previously affirmed: the inevitable 
decrease of the supernaturalistic on its path towards extinction, and 
the necessary increase of the positive or scientific ? 

In considering the teaching of the New Testament in relation to 
sexual morals, we shall take first that usually ascribed to Jesus. All 
he is supposed to have said on the matter might be very easily 
written down on a half-sheet of note paper, and in so far as it 
departed from previous teaching it was more stupid and immoral, 
though less obscene, than that which had preceded it. We may 
fairly conclude that where the teaching of Jesus in this relation does 
not oppose that of the Old Testament he was in favor of the latter, 
and that where his teaching is wanting on any given point, he must 
have considered the Old Testament sufficient, more especially when 
we remember that he stated that he came not to destroy the law and 
the prophets but to fulfil them. 


Percy Maciociuin. 
(To be concluded.) 
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‘‘ Te other day,” says Mr. Herbert, of the ‘‘ New Republic’, whose 
identification with the modern high priest of art criticism presents 
no great difficulty, ‘‘The other day, when I walked through the 
Royal Academy, my mind was literally dazzled by the infernal glare 
of corruption and vulgarity that was flashed upon me from every 
side. There were, indeed, only two pictures in the whole collection 
not entirely abominable ; and these were, one of them three boulders 
in the island of Sark, the other a study of pebbles on the beach at 
Iifracombe.” In this witty travesty Mr. Mallock offers us a legiti- 
mate “skit ’’ of that Ruskinian method of emotional criticism which 
not merely ‘‘damns with faint praise ” what it dislikes, but annotates 
its wholesome objections with damnatory objurgatives and expletives 
in the interests of truth and art. 


Without any of the splenetic bitterness or bias of the pronounced 
Ruskinite, Mr. Harry Furniss’s critical acumen and sense of humor 
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led him with keen delight to seize upon such an opportunity as that 
afforded him in the Academy “Show” as a favorable opening for 
as much satirical comment as he was master of. Perceiving as well 
how much scope for improvement might lie in the work of the 
Academic body, if only by a judicious introduction on its part of 
mind as well as matter in much of the work there exhibited, he, 
thinking that ‘‘art may have its playtime”, went for the Forty, 
these, who in the ‘‘Mellow Maytime” in ‘flamboyant glory 
flame forth on canvas acres and on leagues of wall”. In the “ fiery 
furnace’’—so called by some flippant wit singed, maybe, by Mr. 
Furniss’s scorching application—or ‘The Artistic Joke”, as its 
author technically designates his Show, we have an exhibition in 
Old Bond Street which comprises some eighty odd caricatures 
in black and white. In these Mr. Furniss marks out with con- 
siderable esprit and versatility the prevailing mannerisms and 
idiosyncrasies of most of the painters of the day. Yet this he 
does in such a fun-loving fashion that notwithstanding his sarcasm 
levels itself at salient defects, it leaps above any suspicion of un- 
generous animosity or rash and prejudiced criticism. His burlesque 
of ‘Lady Godiva” must certainly appeal, and not vainly, to that 
supersensitive cult which includes Mr. Horsley and a certain young 
lady whose extreme delicacy of moral fibre led her to invariably clothe 
the understandings of her chairs and tables in garments of unmen- 
tionable character but fitting significance ; for here Mr. Furniss has 
not only draped his heroine—who, by the way, is an angular lay 
figure of ungainly proportions—decently but unbecomingly in a form- 
less garment of indeterminate cut, but he has likewise invested his 
quadruped with boggly wrappings neatly tied on with thin string, 
the whole edifice capped and crowned by respectability, symbolised 
here for us in the alluring guise of a cotton umbrella, whose prototype 
might have gladdened the eye and heart of that lady of mythic fame, 
to wit, Mistress Gamp. His irony, too, is commendably directed in his 
effective ‘‘ study of comparative religiosity”, alike against the subject 
and mannerism of Mr. Armitage’s panoramic canvases, as well as 
against the hysterical sentimentalism of General Booth’s popular cultus ; 
he waxes sarcastic also on the score of portraiture, which, oftentimes 
admirable enough on technical grounds, is apt to prove monotonous 
when the subject, as too often happens, is either or always inane, 
vulgar, or ugly, the only raison d’étre of the portrait being the wealth 
or social standing of the painter’s client. Perhaps now and then, as 
is inevitable, Mr. Furniss’s wit is apt to flag, as, for instance, in his 
essay in Mr. H. Moore’s direction, ‘‘ A message from the sea’’, in 
which, were it not for the ugly black battle bobbing up and down on 
the wave, we should have a seascape, simple certainly in subject, but 
luminous with poetic suggestiveness. And yet, again, his Millais’s 
child subject possesses a great deal of that quaint charm which 
characterises the original. He might, one cannot but think, have laid 
himself out more for the painter’s crude flesh tints and the hard 
quality evinced in the latter portraits rather than for his studies of 
children, which are nearly always conceived with sweetness, and that 
naturalness ideally associated with childhood’s innocent unconscious- 
ness of evil. But grateful thanks are surely the satirist’s due for his 
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raid against the over-dressed and fashionable little people, for all the 
world like unto enlarged fashion plates, and the florid nursery 
apotheoses of Phil. Morris, which, after gracing for a season the 
walls of Burlington House, win their way to popularity in the guise 
of chromo-lithographs and Christmas ramus His sense of the 
ridiculous is aroused, too, by the frequent lack of relation between 
the title and the subject of a picture, as in his ‘‘ Lass of Richmond 
ill”, in which the back view of a gentleman—presumably the doctor 
—takes up a prominent position in the immediate foreground, so 
much so that the “‘ Lass” is not ‘‘in it”? with him, unless she be buried 
in the sombre depths of the four-post bedstead which forms a shadowy 
background to the medical practitioner. ‘Pygmalion and Galatea in 
Lowther Arcadia” is a hit at the wax-like unnaturalness of the 
President’s flesh painting; ‘‘The real and ideal flower girl”, a 
“ Frithiof saga” suggests its source of inspiration, while the ‘‘ Three 
little maids from school” is palpably levelled at G. D. Leslie. Nor 
does he forget Marcus Stone, whom he catalogues as the annual 
Academy valentine, nor the many studies of pretty models in pic- 
turesque poses and costumes to match, to be met with in every 
picture show. His satire is well aimed, in his caricatures of the 
“‘Hungwell Family”, at those illustrious amateurs who manage in 
the most marvellous way to be well ‘‘hung” in every exhibition 
going. 

Mr. Furniss’s further exploits are in the direction of the ‘‘ Cooper” 
cattle show, the ‘“‘ Art is Long but automatic’’, in which he suggests 
by a ‘‘kinder ironic” touch the lifelessness and monotony of Edwin 
Long’s Asiatic type of beauty, mechanical and with ‘‘as much artistic 
individuality as a postage stamp”. Nor does he leave out Burne 
Jones, or Frank Dicksee, the former of whom he ridicules in his 
“‘Judgment of Plaster of Paris”, which he describes as a “subtly 
superb and superbly subtle” design for a stained glass window. The 
latter with less felicity he goes for in his ‘‘ Discord from Dicksee’s 
Land”, or ‘“‘Sentiment on Stilts’. Neither is his clever travesty of 
Alma Tadema’s classicism so much a caricature as a heterogeneous 
jumble of figures, marble pillars, tripods, etc., with long vistas of cool 
interiors more or less deficient in aérial perspective, a point which at 
times, but only at times, is one of the technical shortcomings of the 
painter in question. He also pokes fun at Orchardson’s tone of breadth 
and simplicity in his clever ‘‘ Elbow Room’’, and at Herkomer’s ver- 
satility in his admirable ‘‘ Art Crichton ”, who is with great animation 
firing off his ‘Talk on Art, Personal and Otherwise’’—mainly the 
former—the while he paints a portrait, and accomplishes sundry other 
feats of mental, or muscular, gymnastics. 

Mary Reep. 
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Tux Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 
It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
' of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails, 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of Jaisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1, Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

_2, Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions, 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4, The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 
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All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





No meetings of the Society are held during August. 





At the Charing Cross Parliament the address in answer to the Queen's 
Speech (printed here last month) was debated on July 15th, 22nd, and 29th, 
and ultimately passed without amendment. On July 22nd Annie Besant, 
Home Secretary, gave notice of a Bill establishing universal suffrage; the 
Bill was hotly debated on July 29th and August 5th, on which day it passed 
its second reading, most of the Radicals voting with the Socialists. On 
August 12th the House went into Committee, and after prolonged debate 
the first three clauses of the Bill, establishing a uniform franchise in all 
Parliamentary and Municipal elections were carried. Further debate was 
adjourned until September 2nd, in order to admit of the introduction on 
July 19th of the Budget resolutions, which abolish all taxes on food stuffs, 
duties on hawkers, pedlars, and hackney carriage licences, and inhabited 
house duty. The duty on real property is made identical with that on 
personal property, and the income tax is put at 2s. in the £, but with abate- 
ment of one-third if the income is earned, and an additional one-third if 
the income is under £1,000 a year, present exemptions being maintained. 
Notice was given on August 12th by G. Bernard Shaw, President of the 
Local Government Board, of a Bill dealing with the land, which will be 
printed here next month, in order to facilitate discussion on Parliamentary 
methods of acquiring the land. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A strike on the Midland Railway has drawn much public attention this 
month, and public sympathy is wholly on the side of the men. During the 
last thirteen years the drivers and firemen have been working under a code 
of regulations which do not err on the side of liberality; for a 10 hours day 
the engineman’s pay, after four years’ service, is 78. 6d., and this is paid 
for six days a week. The fireman’s full pay is 4s. 6d. a day. An important 
clause runs: ‘‘Men who are not “aa on duty in consequence of trains 
being unexpectedly stopped, to be paid as if on duty, if they have not made 
six days during the week”. But the Company lately gave notice that on 
and after August 5th this clause would run: ‘‘The Company will endeavor 
to find a week’s work as far as possible. Men, however, will not be entitled 
to a full week unless actually earned.” The gross injustice of this is 
obvious. The men are compelied to be ready to accept work when found; 
they cannot take any other work, but must hold themselves at the Company’s 
disposition. Under these conditions, the Company are bound to pay them 
for their time, otherwise the unfortunate men, at the week’s end, might 
find their wage suddenly reduced, and they would suffer the constant 
torture of anxiety, not knowing what income they had to depend upon. 
As was fairly stated in the manifesto issued by the central committee of the 
men: ‘‘The main objection to the new arrangement is that, being always 
at the company’s call, restricted as to residence, and not allowed to leave 
home or engage in trade of any description, directly or indirectly, but to 
devote themselves exclusively to the service of the company, they claim 
as a matter of right and fair dealing a week’s wages so long as such service 
lasts. Further, under the old system a fair distribution of work was 
assured; but under the proposed new arrangement great power would be 
placed in the hands of the local foremen of showing favor to particular men 
to the detriment of others, as has been experienced on other lines.” It is 
extraordinary that a wealthy company like the Midland should thus grind 
the faces of the poor. The men came out, but the strike was not as com- 
plete as it ought to have been, and unfortunately some men were found 
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base enough to take the places of those on strike, and so paralyse the move- 
ment. When will the workers learn to be as loyal to each other as are 
their enemies ? 

The Bolton strike has ended in the acceptance of arbitration on the 
following basis: the men to resume work at once at the old rate of wages, 
overtime to be abolished, and the average of wages paid within a twelve- 
mile radius of Manchester in the early part of 1886 to be taken. 

Numbers of men have been discharged from the Small Arms Factory at 
Enfield, but we have not heard that any saving has been effected by 
reductions among the higher officials. About 300 men have already been 
discharged from Chatham Dockyard, and some 700 more will be sent away 
within the next three months, so as to place them in comfortable circum- 
stances for the winter. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Socialist journal of Vienna, Die Gleichheit, is struggling gallantly 
against almost overwhelming difficulties. Lately an issue was confiscated, 
and it was promptly reprinted with all the spaces left blank which had 
been filled with matter objected to by the censorship. Public curiosity was 
thus stimulated as to the incriminated passages. 


DENMARK. 


The growth of Socialism, according to the Danish Social Democrat is 
very marked. From Copenhagen it has spread over Jutland, and it is 
making its way over the rest of the kingdom. In September there is to be 
held an international gathering of Socialists, and it is hoped that repre- 
sentatives will be present from England, Germany, and France. The Social 
Democrat was founded in 1871, and at first appeared irregularly, but since 
April, 1872, it has become a daily paper. The circulation is now about 
170,000 daily. 

GERMANY. 


The news from Germany is very monotonous. In Munich a number of 
arrests of Socialists have been made. Five Socialist workmen have been 
arrested at Augsburg and expelled from Bavaria. Six have been condemned 
te imprisonment at Mannheim. At Altona, twelve are awaiting trial. At 
Berlin, several have been arrested for distributing a Socialist pamphlet, and 
seven members of the Central Committee have been laid hold by the police. 
About one thousand Socialists are at present in gaol, 

Nine thousand copies of the Sozial Demokrat are sent weekly from Zurich 
to Germany, and circulate from hand to hand, despite all the vigilance of 
the police. Liebknecht has just accepted the editorship of the Volksblatt at 
Berlin. 

HOoLianD. 


The commission charged to investigate the question of children’s labor 
has issued a provisional report. It advises the forbiddal of night and 
Sunday work to women and to young people under eighteen years of age, 
and to limit the work of young people under sixteen. It forbids women to 
labor during one month after a confinement. It recommends the appoint- 
ment of factory inspectors, measures making provision for workmen and 
their families in sickness, old age, death, or accidents, and an investigation 
by competent persons of the state of factories and workshops throughout 
the realm. 

A large meeting was held at Amsterdam to demand the liberation of 
Domela Nieuwenhuis. After the dispersal of the meeting there was a slight 
contest between the police and a section of the crowd. 
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